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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ing, unless it be luminiferous ether ; and 1 that is 
only one form. Whereare the others? These are 





THE LIBRARY: 


Or, SOME HINTS ABOUT 


What Books to Read and how to Buy Them, 


With LISTS of STANDARD and ESSENTIAL 
BOOKS in EVERY Department of Literature, 


containing the prices and descriptions of the vari- 
ous editions published, and hints as to which are 
the most desirable to purchase. 


By AN OLD BOOKSELLER. 


Printed on toned and laid paper, royal 16mo, pa- 
per covers. Price 10 cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and two cent stamp. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


AN 
Astonishing Record 


Fourteen Weeks Courses in 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
ASTRONOMY, 
CHEMISTRY, 
CGEOLOCY. 
By Prof,J. DORMAN STEELE,A.M., Ph.D. 


Of the University of the State of New York; 

Principal of Elmira Free Academy; Presi- 
dent of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, &c. 





1867, - 2,500 Volumes. 
1868,1- 10,000 do. 
1869, - 25,000 do. 


1870, - 40,000 do. 


Rev THOS. K. BEECHER has “reviewed” them for 
the Christian Union, and he admits that the books 
“make a good endeavor” in the right direction 
“ There is need of such a series. Their aim is excel- 
lent. They are of about the rightlength. The pub- 
lisher’s work is unexceptionable. * * * The au- 
thor’s style shews that he is an enthusiastic and 
successful teacher. He keeps company with his 
class * * * and says ‘ We.’. The books contain much 
valuable information. The ‘ Practical questions’ 
** * are singularly ingeniousand stimulating. And 
finally lessons of piety are interjected at every op- 
portunity.” 

Notwithstanding all this he somewhat illogically 
declares the books “ not fit for use in school.” 

We content ourselves in this adve: ment with 
answering him by the following spontaneous notice 
of Mr. Beecher in his new character as a man of 
Science : 


From the Independ ent , February 9th, 1871. 

“We are inelined to ask for a professorship of 
Science in our theological seminaries after read- 
ing a long eriticism by Rev. Thomas K. Beecher of 
& series of “ Fourteen Weeks’ Course ” text-books 
ofacience. We take no exceptions to what he says 
of their style; but there is scarce a criticism of 
fact that is not anerror. Mr. Beecher informs the 
Writer that * all the compounds of sulphur smell of 
brimstone.” He probably has no gypsum in his vi- 
Cinity, and neither vitriol nor the ofl of vitriol are 
Sold in the Bimira drug-stores. Criticising the 
Statement that “matter is anything that we can 
Perceive with our senses,” he says, “ Surely there 
‘re insensible forms of matter.” If so, we should 
like to know what they are. We can think of noth- 


but speci of the critic’s chemistry.” 


As for the Teachers, we select from literally 
thousands thatare equally warm, and discriminat- 
ing, the following by the able and experienced prin- 
cipal of Sing-Sing Military Academy : 

SING SING, Feb. 3d, 1871. 
Messrs. A.S. BARNES & Co. 

Srrs :—For a long time I have been intending to 
write to you my hearty appreciation of J. Dorman 
Steele’s ‘‘ Shorter Course in Chemistry” and other 
works. I have neglected to do so, for the reason in 
part, that you must have recommendations enough. 

It was, therefere, with great surprise I read the 
sweeping condemnation of the whole series by Rev. 
Thos. K. Beecher. Some of his objections are well 
founded, still, as a practical teacher, comparing 
them with the great and positive excellencies of 
those of the works I am familiar with, I dissent, 
in toto, from his conclusions. 

I regard the two, with which I am familiar, * The 
Chemistry” and *“ Natural Philosophy,” as emi- 
nently adapted to the wants of our higher Schools 
and Academies, who can never secure the more 
thorough course of our Colleges. It is not only an 
endeavor in the right direction, but I am canstrain- 
ed to say, a quite successful realization, notwith- 
standing the infelicities of expression. 

Very truly, yours, D. A. HOLBROOK. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FAIRMOUNT, W. Va., Feb. 6, 1871. 


Having become familiar with Prof. Steele's course 
in the Sci for whose time for the 
study of Natural Science is necessarily limited ;— 
for directmess of statement and clearness of style, 
as wellas fora perfect inductive method,I know 
no system that is better : all learners find pleasure 
in using these books. 


J. C. GILCHRIST, Principal. 


ew 





BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1., February 6th, 1871. 
Messrs. A. S: BARNES & Co. 

* * * In his text-books in the Sciences, I think 
Prof. Steele has been emi tly ful in meet- 
ing the requirements of the pupils in our high 
Schools and Academies. 

His selection of topics is judicious and his style 
attractive. Some have accused him of occasional 
floridity ; but I have found no embarrassment from 
this source in using his Chemistry and Philosophy, 
and the fear of it will not deter e from introduc- 
ing his Geology whenever the requirements of any 
of my classes render the study appropriate. When- 
ever the interest of the author in his subject leads 
him unconsciously to employ a style so vivid as to 
border upon floridity, the fault is certainly less ob- 
jectionable than the style so essentially dry and 
didactic, which is sometimes characteristic of the 
text-books placed in the hands of our pupils. I am 
pleased with the text-books of Prof. Steele. They 
are interesting to the pupil and satisfacto“y in 
their results. * * * 

Yours ae, 





ISAAC F, CADY. 


HARRISBUGEH, Pa., February 6th, 1871. 

We are using Steele’s 14 Weeks’ in Chemistry and 
Astronomy in the High School with entire satisfac- 
tion. 

They are clear and fresh, and contain enough of 
these respective sciences for a school work without 
beivg burdened with dry formula and impractical 
matter. 

They were not prepared for adepts in the sciences, 
but for those whose time and facilities are limited, 
and yet, whoshoyld possess just such knowledge 
of these branches as they will here find in an in- 
teresting and attracting form. 

Yours truly, 

After all this it only remains for the Publishers to 
say, that the books are equally valuable and inter- 
esting to the general reader and the student, and 
that they will be sent postpaid to any add on 


L. O, FOOSE. 


VALUABLE 


RELIGIOUS WORKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


j Haneen & — eo will send oy of = 
0 works by mail, repaid, to any pa 
of the United Gites, on cesint a the price. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPEL. 
Notes on the Gospels. By ALBERT BARNES. New 
Edition, Revisedand Improved. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 Vols.. 12mo., Cloth, $1.50 per Vol. 


BARNES’S N®TES ON THE ACTS. 
Notes on_the Acts. By ALBERT BARNES. New 

ition, Révised and Improved. With Maps and 
Iflustrations. 2 Vols. imo. Cloth, $1.50 per Vol. 


BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Lectures on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity in the Nineteenth Century. By ALBERT 
BARNES. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


ROBERTSON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
Harper’s ‘B Complete I Bdition of the Lifeand Works 
of the e %.. gg > of 

*ROBBIETSON'S Uh Live, LETTERS, LECTURES 
CORINTHIANS, AND ADDRESSEs. 

fl lete in ‘i Volume. With Portrait on 
Steel. Large 12mo, 80 pp., Cloth, $1.50; Half 


ROBERTSON’S SERMONS Complete in One 
Volume. With Portrait on Steel. Large 12mo, 
838 pp., Cloth, $1.50; Half Calf, $3.25. 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVEN- 
ING EXERCISES. Morning and Evening De- 
votional Exercises : sel rom the Pubisaed 
and Unpublished Writ wt the Rey. HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. Bdi LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Wiih Portrait on Steel. Gence 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS. Sermons b 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Selections from Pu ed 
published Discourses, 

Author. In Two Volumes. 
by Halpin. 8vo., Cloth, $5.00. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: A Book 
pport and C prt FJ 
56 OHN STANFORD 
ze 0 tee on toned | paper, dto., Cloth, Beveled 


COCKER’ - (CHRISTIANITY AND 
G PHY. Christianity and Greek 

: — the Relation between Spontane- 

8 fiective Thought in G Hye and oe 
Positive ——_ of Christ and his Apostles. By 
. F, Cock Professor of Mora. Men- 
tal Philoso phy i in Mich chigan University. Crown 
8vo., Cloth, 


MACGREGOR’S ROB ROY ON THE 
Ag — The Rob Roy = the Jordan, Nile, Red 
and Gennesareth, A Canoe me in 
Palestine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damas- 
y ACGREGOR, M.A. With Maps 
filustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2.50. 


KRUMMACHER’S DAVID. _ David, 
the King of Israel : a Portrait drawn from Bible 
History and the Book of Psalms. By FREDERICK 
WILLIAM oe. D.D. Author of “ Blijah 
the Tishbite,” Translated under me express 
Sanction of then ‘Author by the Rev. M.G. EA 
M.A. Witha Letter from . Krummacher to 
his American Readers, and @ Portrait. mo, 
Cloth, $1.75. 

THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. The Old Testament History. From 
the Creation to the turn of the Jews from 
Captivity. Edited by WILLIAM SmiTH, LL.D. 

with aps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. The New Testament History. With 
an Introduction, connecting the History of the 
one and New Testaments. Edited by WILLIAM 

ITH, LL.D. With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 
iamo. 10, Cloth, $2.00. 


M‘*WHORTER’SHAND-BOOK OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. A Popular Hand-Book of 
the New Testament. By GEORGE CUMMING 
M'WHORTER. l6mo., Cloth, $1.00. 


M‘CLINTOCK AND STRONG'S CY- 
CLOPADIA. Cyclo ia of Biblical, Took cal 
and Ecclesiastical Literature. By the OHN 

M'‘CLINTOCK, D.D., and JAMES (STRONG, ‘SF. 

Vols. L, I., and II. epenpesaiegs the e Letters A to 

G, are now ready. Price per o. in Cloth, 5.00. 

Sheep, $6. 0; Half Morocco, $8.00 
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receipt of the price, $1.50, per volume. 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY. 
111 and 113 WILLIAM St. N. ¥.  * 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Text-Books. 


LEXP OY Bond St. New York. 





NEW BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. Com- 
plete in three vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.50 per vol. 

LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
By Dr. J. Thomas. Two vols. 8vo. Cloth. $11 
per vol. 

BLUNT’S DIOTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND 
HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 8vo. Cloth. $12. 
LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON. By Sir Henry 
L. Bulwer. Two vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $5. 
THE OTHER LIFE. By W. H. Holcombe, M.D., 
author of ‘‘ Our Children in Heaven,” etc. 12mo. 

Cloth. $1.50. i 

LIFE AND TIMES OF DAVID ZEISBERGER. 
By E. de Schweinitz. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

TALKS WITH A PHILOSOPHER ON THE WAYS 
OF GOD TO MAN. l6mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

LIFE AND SERVICES OF BISHOP POTTER. By 
M. A. De W. Howe, D.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3, 

OPIUM AND THE OPIUM APPETITE. By Al- 
onzo Calkins,M.D. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. By George 
MacDonald, LL.D. Illustrated. Iémo. Cloth. $1. 

THE TEXT-BOOK OF FREEMASONRY. A com- 
plete Hand-book. 16mo. Cloth. $1. 

GOOD WORDS FOR 1870. Edited by Norman Mac- 
Leod, D.D. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth. #4. 
SERGEANT ATKINS. A Tale of Adventure. L- 

lustrated. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.75. 

EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. By aCurate. 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $1.%. Paper 
15 cents. 

THE STRUGGLE 1N FERRARA. An Historical 
Romance. By William Gilbert. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 8vo. Cloth, $1.0. Paper. $1. 

COUNSEL TO A MOTHER. By Pye Henry Cha- 
vasse, M.D. 16mo. Cloth. $1. 

IN THE RAPIDS. A Romance. 
22mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 

DOROTHY FOX. A charming Novel. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 

FERNYHURST COURT. An Every-day Story. 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. Paper. 60 cents. 

LOST AND SAVED. A Novel. By Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton. 2mo. Cloth. $1.2. 

LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. Vol. VI. 8yo. Ulus- 
trated. Extra cloth, $2.50. 

STEPS UPWARD. A Temperance Tale. By Mrs. 
F. D. Gage. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

THE MERMAN AND THE FIGURE-HEAD. A 
Tale. By C. F. Guernsey. i6mo. IMlustrated. 
Cloth. $1. 

CROSS-PURPOSES. A Christmas Experience. By 
T.C. DeLeon. i6mo. [llustrated. Cloth, $1. 

RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD. 
George MacDonald, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

ENCHANTING AND ENCHANTED; or, Fairy 
Spells. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


By Gerald Hart. 


By 
16mo. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


J.B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
. 718 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





“ Botany should be taught in every School, and 


these volumes should be the Text-Books.”’— 
Prof. J, 8. DAVIS, University of Virginia. 


Botanical Text-Books. 
By Professor ASA CRAY, 
Of Harvard University. 
Author of **‘ How Plants Grow,” “ School and Field 
Book of Botany,” “ Manual of Botany,” “ Struc- 
tural and Systematic Botany,” &c., &c. 


The pousene beg to call the attention of those 
about onuing classes in wey A to the well-known 
woeks voese Professor Kay 4 Having been eek me 
ey present the latest and most accurate 
cetneigion cA developments of the science, and it 
18 euticiens oe ement of them to on ities that School 


aren it every noted bp 
aco rin the country, an tt 
aoe other series by nine-tenths of the ot 4 
Ss age and Botanical Teachers in the United 
Ss. 

No author has ~~ approached Professor Gray in 
the rare art 0 ng purely scientific theories 
and d details popular andinteresting. From his 
charm Seemenne: work “ How Plants w,’”” to 
his more elabora ual,” there is one simple, 


concise, and yet yr method of teachi 
the various gredes of the study. = 


Dessziptive Circulars giving full titles and prices 


forwarded by mail, to any address, on 
application. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand-St., New York. 


FOR 1871. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. 

Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 
%6 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 











Mothnates fer, Restos givsp end, Cate- 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


ILLIAM WINSTON SEATON, of 

the “ National Intelligencer.” ogra 
ical Sketch Ly * passing Notices of his Associates 
od Friends. Prepa: bv his Daughter. 1 vol. 
“The subject of this memoir was one of fhe first 
men who gave character and dignity to American 
jouspenen. As one of =e Editors of the “National 
ntelligencer,” for'quite half a century, he was 
prominently connec’ with the politics of the 
country, and never otherwise than honorably. A 
man 0 ‘lofty integrity. of pure life, of keen and 
es sntolioss. of stable convictions that no ar- 
gum rsonal ~d ys could shake, of prover- 
bially iF e cha r and winning manners, so 
that he was held in equal respect in societ 
politics,—it is well to review the career of such a 
man in these days of ress and venal journal- 
ism.”—The Brahe ie World 


and in 


Y SUMMER IN A GARDEN. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, With an intro 
dna ee HENRY WARD BEECHER. | 

mo 
* What is the reason one cannot t get past a really 
humorous book. Here is one that has stood the 
test. We heaped a pile of books on our table, de- 
termined to go thamate them But we had the 
misfortune to stumble on ‘My Summer in a Gar- 
ame by Charles Dudley Warner. We and 
Sagnes and tenghod and read again. wes smiled 
and read, and laughed away time enough to have 
dissolved half our r books; and, if this witty eer 
ever yewes another book of this kind, we shall 

it at the bottom of the pile, lest it again inter in 
— our industrious resolutions "—The Independ- 
en 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO. Boston, 
Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Sent postpaid on 





MINES AND MINING 
Of the Rocky Mountains, the Inland Basin, 


and the Pacific Slope. 


Comprising Treatises on Mining Law, Mineral 
Deposits, Machinery, and Metallurgical Pro- 
CEesscs. 

By Rossrrer W. RAYMOND. Ph.D., United 
States Commissioner of Mining Statistics, 
Editor of the “Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal,” N. Y., ete. Assisted by many Profes- 
sional Experts. 

Illustrated with 140 Engravings. 800 pages oc- 
tavo. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1871. 
Beveled boards, extra English cloth. Price, 
$4.50. 

This volume contains,in a marvelonu ay condensed 
form, a greater amount of informatic » concerning 
our American a industry, i + condition, 
prgepeets appliances, than was ever 

fore co any single volume. 

Three al haboticall arranged analytical indexes 
one of M one 0 Mining Districts, and one of 
8S = complete the work. 

{2 The above book for sale by all booksellers, or 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


d. B, FORD & 00., Publishers. 
39 Park Row, New York City. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ginx’s Baby. 
His Birth and Other Misfortunes. 
2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Cinx’s Baby. 


‘SIs the most terrible and powerful political poe 
since the time of Swift.”—Henry Kingsle 








Cinx’s Baby. 


“Is better worth Reading than nine out of ten mod- 
ern books.”—Literary World. 





Ginx’s Baby. 


“you can read it an hour, and find in it matter for 


a month’s serious th inking—Philad. Pr 


CGinx’s Baby. 


“We should wend and think about such a book as this 
when we can get it, which is seldom-’’—Hdin- 
burgh Review. 


Ginx’s Baby. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mer post- 
paid on receipt of price by the Publishers 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 ee street, New York. 


ess. 











Happy Hours. 


An trated Monthly Magazine. 
Contal Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 

Only. Twenty-five Cents a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 

102 Nassau —— New York. 





RAESSRS D. LOTHROP & CO., 
peat teg choice Retsjous and Sunday. 
Books. Catalogues sent by mail. 


ston, 
00] 





HU RD & HOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 13 Astor Place, New York, 





Gg Catalogues sent Free. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. TII., No. 7. 
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INSURANCE. 








MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 168 Broadway. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Receipts During the Year 1870. 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &.... 
For Interest . 
For Interest, &c 


- $1,804,275 32 
871,361 26 
. acorued,.............-.. 100,585 13 


$2,276,171 71 


Total. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Claims by death on Poli- 
eles and Bonus, and Pay- 

‘ment of Annuities $580,018 57 

Paid Expenses, Salaries, 
faxes, Revenue Stamps, 
Medical Examiners’ Fees, 
Commissions, &c 

Peid Dividends, Return Pre- 
miums, Purchased Policies, 
and Bonns Loterest on Div- 
idend, &e, 609,554 60-—$1,422,304 46 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Bank and on hand... $77,364 91 
Bends and Mortgages, and 


fnoterest aecrned on same.. 2,418,855 31 


Loans on Policies in force... 2,814,027 79 

United States and New York 
State Stocks 706 850 00 

Quarterly and Semi-annual 
Premiums, deferred and 
Premiums and [Interest in 

of collection and 

transmission 


eourse 


remporary Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds 
{Market value of the Secu- 

rities, $866,312.) 

Interest due to date, and all 
other property........eccees 


58,364 32—$6,924,116 00 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 

HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Assistant Sec’y. 

=. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSIC. 
Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 64 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
CONCERTS ON THE CS get ORGAN ave 
urday from 4to5 P.M. Deors open 
Dr. P. H. VAN DER [R WEYDE, Sinaia 
Of the First Dutch Reformed Chureh, Brooklyn. 
QUARTETTR OF MEN’S VOICBS. 
Mr. JAMES Moxon, Alto. 
Mr. G. G. RoeKwoon, Tenor. 
Mr. W. ©. 
Mr. HENRY Cane, Bass. 
SATURDAY, FEB. 18. 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1 00. 








 Gat- 





Announcement by Messrs. BIGLOW & 
MAIN, successors to Wm. B. Bradbury. 


OUR NEW 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK, 


“PURE COLD” 


BY 


Rey. Rob’t Lowry & W. Howard Doane, 


WILL BE READY 
Early in April. 


) ee LOWRY & DOANE now stand in the 

foremost rank of writers of ia ry x J 

Musie, and their contributions to “ PUR LD” 

aré unsurpassed. No Music Book has oie oo 
ublished to which so many eminent hymn-writers 
ave contributed or embracing so great a variety 

of pare. To a ,nout-oerrine hymns; ann in the 

BOL nd ree of those “PURE 
OL ” Seither Mea ors nor Publishers Slavs spar- 

pains or expense. 


“ PURE COLD” 


fo ollows “ BitiGHT JEWELS,” ‘FRESH LAURELS,” 

GOLDEN CENSER,” ‘GOLDEN SHOWER,” =e 
“ GOLDEN CHAIN’ all of which are conceded to be 
unrivaled for Sunday-8chool use, andthe Publish- 
ers believe that “* PURE GOLD ” will prove worthy 
of the hearty welcome from Sunday-schools which 
hes been extended to its predecessors. 
same as “ Bright Jewels” or ‘* Fresh Laurels.” 

A copy, for examination, (paper cover,) will be 
sent, pa en published, (postpaid) on receipt of 25 
cents. Orders filled in turn. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome > St, N. Y. 


New Songs. 


Beautifal Love. 


Song and Chorus. By C.A. worse 
Lithographic title. Price. 


Down by the Seaside. 


Ballad and Chorus. Word 
Music by Edwin Christie. 
graphictitle. Price 


Dreaming Ever, Fondly Dreaming. 
Wests i by goo. ae y ener by Edwin 





hers a 
- 40ct 


> Geo. Cooper. 
ith a Litho- 


The ‘aaa are Coming. 
Ballad and Chorus. Words b 
Music by Edwin Christie. 
graphic title. P:‘ice 


The above new songs will be mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Geo. Cooper. 
ith a Litho- 





FIRST-CLASS 
Religious and Family Newspaper. 
THE INTERIOR. 


By the Western Presbyterian Publishing Company, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

‘THE INTERIOR has been published eleven months 
It has met with general commendation, and it has al- 
ready secureda large circulation. It hasan able staff 
of Editors and Contributors, and intelligent Cor- 
respondents. 


white paper, 


It is neatly xa on handsome 
Try it. 

CIVEN AWAY 

FOR 

ONE 


MONTH. 


All new subscribers to the second volume of THE 
INTERIOR will be furnished with the Paper free 
from the day they subscribe to March 16, 1871, when 
the new volume begins. Send in your name at 
ence. 

TeRMS—$2.50 in advance; Clergymen $2.00; $3.00 
after ninety days. Specimen copies sent free on 
application, 

Address Letters on Business to 

W. 8. MILLS, Publisher, 
‘Room 6, Monroe Building, Ohicago, Ill. 


THE BIBLE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Wanted, Men and Women of Christian 
Character. 


Ministers, School Teachers, and all others 80 dis- 
posed, to act as general agente oire for met new and im- 

ortant book entitled the OPEN BIBLE, or the 
Hand of Goa in the Affairs of Men, by Rev. JOSEPH 
BERG, 

This work has & great mission to perform, and 
readily receiving the earnest and hearty endorse- 
ment of all evangelical Congueeations. ro \ agents 
no work presents greater attracti 
lend it their support everywhere. it’ is. just the 
work forthe times. 

Apply for descriptive circular and terms. State 
the territory you wish, &c. 

(2 Prospectus bopks furnished free of coss. 


J. R. FOSTER & CO 
Loek Box 410, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Try samples of Weekly. 
ell, a. 











les of our 


The GA ETTE, 


FRE FV 
WICKES } BROTHERS’ 


ECLECTIC OIL, 


The perfection of Kerosene Oil, 


150 Fire Test! ! 


r 
Is abosolutely non-explosive, coloriess,odorless and 
buras with unsurpassed brilliancy. Furnished in 
cans and barrels. 


Hudson River OillWorks, 
Offiee, 120 Maiden Lane, New Yerk. 


8 O'CLOCK» 


allo 














Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rey. Alfred Taylor. 
This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 

It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 

It is exactly the Book YOU want for 


your Sundav-School Singing. 
PUBLISHED BY 


T. E. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St., N. Y. 


$30 A HUB =. 


THE WORLD - RENOWNED 
ELIAS HOWE, JR., 


Sewing Machines, 


FOR 
Family Sewing 


and Manufacturing. 
UNEQUALLED FOR DURABILITY AND 
SIMPLICITY. 
THE HOWE MACHINE Co., 
699 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circulars and Samples. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LookiINe- GLASSES, 


No. 82 Bowery, 
(Above Canal Street), NEW YORK. 


THREE HISTORICAL LECTURES 


ON THE 


ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY, 


To be delivered in the City of New York, in 
STEINWAY’S HALL, 
On Fourteenth street, 

February 18, 22, and 25. 


By the Rev. Dr. ISAAO M. WISE, 


‘ 4 the Benai Yeshurun Temple, of ees 
ay Editor of the Israelite and Deborah. 


whess gowomnts are the result and essence of a 
lon, | patient research into Gospel, Butetie. — 
meen Ancient History. and are not merely 
but oo highly instructive 4 Jat re- 
i ing. bu The subject is divided thus 


FIRST LECTURE : 
JESUS OF NAZARETH, 
February 18. 

SECOND LECTURE: 

THE APOSTLES, 
February 22. 

THIRD LECTURE: 

THE APOSTLE PAUL, 
February 25. 


Lecture, for on Lot Be 














Tickets, 50 Cents to each 
door, feo one TE ML. beginning at 


ONE DIME 








will secure Dy return —_ copies of 


THE BRIGHT SIDE, enuss, 
caper tn eb world ald Stories complete) wor eas 
8| » 
os the money. ny ay ny ang 
easb commissions to le 


” JOHN B. rome & 00,, Publishe 
OChicege, Li” 





PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 
DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES, 


17 Union Square, 








NEW YORK. 
Pianos at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


STECK & CO. 


Grand, 


Square, 


AND 


Upright 
PIANOS, 


Call the attention of the public to the general re- 
vision of their price-list. 





GEO. 


These Pianos, having been in use for over fifteen 
years, stand unrivaled in regard to fine and sympa- 
thetic tone and durability of constructien, adapted 
for every climate. 


These instruments are now offered Twenty 
Cent. lower than formerly. 


Special attention is called to their 


NEWLY INVENTED 


Cabinet Grand or Upright Piano, 


Which combines the sonorous tones of a Grand and 
the sweetness of a Square Piano. 


It is pronounced by all competent judges 
by far the finest and MOST PER- 
FEOI PIANO of this Class 
ever made. 


This Invention is Secured by Letters 
Patent. 


The public are invited to call and try these instru 
ments. 


WAREROOMS : 
STECK’S HALL, 
No. 141 Eighth St., 


Between Broadway and 4th Av. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN;; the 
jarge O in the ye me ce | CHURCH, Brook- 

of near hundreds of instruments of all 
ele i i oneny part o. the country, and of all denom- 





Teaedinbsld in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


A GREAT OFFER !! 


HORACE WATERS, 48! Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DBEONS, and OPGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering’s, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 








Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. 8S. BERRY & CO., 


Broadway, corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, for sale or 
rent, at very low oon wien Soe ALLET, 
DAVIS, & CO urpassed. Their 
stock of Bs Rs Pianos and Melodeons is ery 
fine a a very, Seo. They sell on smal] mo: athiy 
peym oe oe oe cheap. Their one with th 

ox “Ange ca, are super. You can get a good 
there always. nos tuned and “ 








HOMEOPATHIC 
Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grand Street, now York. 
234 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Constantly on hand afull assortment of Medicines 
and Books for Physicians and family use. Orders 
permail promptly attended to. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TENTH EXTRAOTION, 18 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 








OCK WOOD. PHOTOGRAPHER 839 
AMERICA 


Brordway. FIRst N IN- 
TITUTY , 1865, 67, and 69. 
Visites, $3 
lars. 


jdmperl Cards, $6 


Gariee ¢ a 
Life Sized 


Paotouraphe. fe 


ONEY. Bee Oulture, with Kings, 
aL rie ae in Feb. No. 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURWAL. 


Only 80 cents, or $3a year. Newsmen have it. 
BELMONT HOTEL, 
J, P, RICHARDS, Prop’r. 
DINING ROOMS. 
Booms 50 ots...75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGH1. 

133' 135, and 137 Fulten Street 
° KEW YORK. 











A New and Important Invention. 


The CABINET PIPE ORGAN 


The full, round tone of the large Church Pipe 
Organ, with its pecuMar purity and grand beauty, is 
now furnished in the ordinary sized Cabinet or 
Parlor Organ, in the use of genuine metal pipes on 
an exhaust (or Reed Organ) bellows. 

The inventor, H. N. Goodman, an experienced 
Pipe and Reed Organ builder, has been engaged for 
ten years in préparing and perfecting this magnifi- 
cent instrument. It is destined to revolutionize 
the trade in organs for houses, moderate sized 
Churches, Sabbath-Schools, and Lecture-Rooms, 
Lodges, Schools, &c. 

A call is invited,and an examination of the first 
of these Parlor Pipe Organs, at the Music Store of 


WM. A. POND & 00., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 
For full particulars, address 
WM. CASE & CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


WANTED. 


“AGENTS 








“ACENTS WANTED FOR 


Cod in History. 


NE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS 
OF THD AGE. Abgants in (nepuing passtens 
and startling theories. Treats on living issues and 
recent events. Reviews INFALLIBILITY and the 
AR F Cc Restores History from the 
terrible ‘abuse into which it has fallen. Shows that 
GOD,N CHANCE, controls the world ; that Re- 
demption is the Golden Thread of History: that 
Providence is its light; that God is in History. and 
all History has a unity ‘because God is in it. ese 
huve been overlooked by nearly al) 
. God does control in the affairs na- 
tions and for His glory. Our plan insures large 


sales. Address 
J. GOODSPEED & 0O 
37 Park Row, id Y., or 148 Lake 8t.. Chicago, 


Ceneral and Local - - Agents 
bay NTED to obtain a to THE ALDINE 
in every section of the country. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen of respectability m will find thisa ye aeree- 
able and remunerative employment. 

DINE is commended by the entire press of a 
country as the hand t and t illustrated 
journal in the world. An Oil Chromo, the same in 
every respect as those usually retailed at $5, is given 
to every yearly subscriber. Liberal commissions 
we cop avescers. Send fora circular toJAMES 8UT- 

& CO., Publishers, 23 Liberty-st., New York. 











GRumesS SWEPT UP. 


Tlave you read it? 
than Mark Twain. 
preacher in America, 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


It does not contain a dull page. A large portion 
was written in Europe this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than the price of the book 
The first of five th d copies is nearly 
exhansted in ten days’ time. It is elegantly illus- 
trated,and bound in all styles of binding. Sold only 
by subscription. Exclusive territory and liberal! 
terms to male or femiiJe agents. No trouble to sel) 
the book. Send for circular to the publishers. 


EVANS, STODDART & 00., 


740 SANSOM STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Good Pay for Good Work. 


Pleasant and Profitable Bmployment for Men and 
Women, in every State and Territory. Brains the 
capital required. One live Agent, and ONLY ONE, 
wan in every town in the United States. Con- 
stant Bmployment and a Liberal Salary to those 
who prove themselves competent. Ad iress, enclos- 


ing stamp, H. TRAFTON, 
115 MADISON STREET. CHICAGO. 


APOST OF HONOR. 

All wanting employment should send to us for an 
agency for some of our books. Look at our list: 

WOOD'S “UNCIVIDIZED RACH, ” a book of 
rare merit, filled with description savage tribes. 
missionary fields of labor, &c., and bought by schol- 
ars, and al] others who see it. 

“OVERLAND THROUGH ASIA,” by Thos. W 
Knox ‘just out; treating of the exiles of Biboria, 
Chinese, &c., & sterling and fascinating book. 

“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twain. 
You know about this book, everybody wants it. 

‘“\PEBBLES AND PEARLS” forChildren by Mrs. 
A. D. Richardson. J 


Alive book,and more amusing 
Written by the most popular 


Aiti 











nee se ee Daag att way li of 
onorable, an usiness than se! one 
these works. Soni for our free circulars. re 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO HARTFORD, Conn 


$2503; a Bonsh. vie Stencil and Key-Check 
n’t fail to secure Circulgr and 
Famples, oo “Address 8 a SPENCER, Brattléboro, 


BELLS. 


For Churches, Schools. Academies, Tagen es, Fire 

Bell Me at (Copper and 

roy mount 

at lowest cash prices. Also AMALGAM 
ingest at 2 ots. per lb. Catalogues sent free. 


8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 


Has made more Church, Academy, Factory an 

Chime Bells than ALL the other Foundries in the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Oatalogues free. Address, either at Troy or Wes 

Troy, N. Y. 


or more pleasant, 








rr 








BE. A. & G. R. MENEELY. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


Roy, N. , Clo nag my a assort 
ment of Church, Academ , and 
other Bells con nstanti on nhand and mace to order. 
Made of genuine = 1 (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Moun ings, the ate HE aes durable 
ever u por hy 

Large Iilustrated Gntabeae nee sent Free u upon appli- 


eation to 
JONES & CO. Troy, N. ¥. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


a oe superior er 2 of y 
Fire-Alarm, —} 

mboat, Court-House ay ey other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most oe he 


per, and Sally werrenaes LS enroy NY, 








SEEDS, PLANTS, &c. 


== 


BRICCS & BRO’S 
Illastrated and Descriptive Catalogue 


FLIMTZavi VEC ETAB LE SEEDS and 
SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, for 1871. 


Is now ready for mailing. It is printed on a most 
elegant new tinted paper and ILLUSTRATED with 


Nearly 500 Original Engravings, 


And prannely executed Colored Plates—specimens 
for pee which were ctown by ourselves the past 
~ 3. fare our own Stock of Seeds. All Pihe 
Drawinge and Engravi ngs were executed by Artists 
of ackmotedned taste and ability, who have made the 
subject of Floral and Vegetable representations a 
special branch of their business for the last eighteen 
wears. Inthe ortoinality, execution and extent of the 
Engravings it is wnlike and eminently superior to 
any other Catalogue or“ Floral Guide” extant. 
The Catalogue consists of more than One Hundred 
Pages, and will be sent Free to all who ordered 
Seeds from us by mail the last season. To others a 
charge of Fifteen Cents per .copy will be made, 
which is really not the valve of the Colored Plates. 
We assure our friends that the ind ‘cements we offer 
to purchasers of Seeds, as to quality and extent of 
Stock, discownts and premiums, are wneurpassed. 
Please send orders for Catalogues without delay. 
We have now the best Artists in the country at 
work upon 


A Colored Chromo for 1871. 


It will be ready to send out about the middle of Jan- 
uary. TheChromo represents Forty-T wo Varieties 
of the most showv and popular Flowers of natural 
size and color. Wedesicn to make it the Best Plate 
of Flowers ever issued. Sixe 19x% inches. The re- 
tail value would be at least Two Dollars; we shall, 
however, furnish it to customers at 75 cents per 
copy. and shall offer itas a Premium upon orders 
for Seeds. See Catalogue. 


Address BRIGGS & donicam “a 
ROCHESTER, N. 








BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 





q / hie 
~ G a MAA ff AAASA 
/ 7 


I FREE and at MY RISK at any Post 

Poe e eintted States, oe ~~ better than t ad 
can be bought from local Greenhopses. 

Money m wae be sent at my risk, and I guarantee all 
pviants WJ 4 aw oacin ee RING. pS 
S rto I 

— ~ —_— Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 

The Trophy Tomato (Headquarters seed), one 
vasey 25 cents; five for $1.00. 

P ms of the same by mail (postpaid) 25 cts. each ; 
six for 


FOR THE 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
NEW CATALOGUB OF 


CHOICEST SEEDS &BULBS 
FREE TO ALL. 


Address WOOD & HALL, Geneva, N. Y. 
Importers and Dealers in Nursery Stock, Seeds, 

Bulbs. &c. 

Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by Mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six class- 
es $5.00. 

20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds ; Apple. Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, apd all Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, in small or large quantities; also, 
Small Fruits, Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbe- 
nas, &c., by mail, prepaid. New Golden Banded 
Japan Lily, 0c. Priced Descriptive Catalogue sent 
to any plain address,gratis. Agents wanted. Whole- 
sale Lists to Agents, Clubs and the Trade. 

{2 Seeds on commission. 

B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, 
Established in 1842. Plymouth, Mass. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.'S 


Annual Descriptive Catalogue of 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds 


With all the Novelties for 1871, 
Is now ready for mailing, free, to all applicants. 
GROWERS and IMPORTERS OF SEEDS, 
15 John St., New York. 


ENUINE NORWAY OATS, CuEsTER Co. 
Ls CORN and ALSIKE CLOVER. Sam- 
th e packages sent free to all ers; also a copy 

he AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, by “enclosing a 


as 
Ls - BOYER & CO., Parkesburgh, Chester Co.,Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Charlier Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
167 Madison Avenue, New York, 


bat B re-open September 2ist. Thorough » lish 
es practically A, a As the 
Ch Ci 























school and family 
17 Department Infant 
yoquest. Letters promptly answered. 


Mr. & Mrs, ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


CROVE HILL SEMINARY, 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


A new and promising Family Boarding-School for 

pe i Hing a Send for circular, ad- 
essin, e Principa 

Rey. H. B. MARSHALL, East Tisbury, Mass. 


Earnest Teaching. Common-sense Restraint’ 
YONKERS’ MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


BENJAMIN@MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Highland Military Aandennye 


veer Mass. Batebiabed A. b pee 
t Superintendent, C C. MPTOALH, © aM 


Fort Edward C we, Patan Institute. 


ae 8st 


sent on 

















cpsteined Boaeaing 
Gan 2S oe | A 
and washing 


sw fafa on 
admitted af sn KING. D.D., ae catalog * . 








Bankrupt! 
ROM oe AUCTION ek ge’ sone gold, price 
rom Reeee,, ‘one job-lot of Ladies” doers 
ntine Chains, solid gold, ‘~~ a iahly enometet 
po cod 688 ro = oO. ay, jE Soe 
oer LN 607 Broadway, New York. 


' “ Worthy the failest widenen n Adv. 
“ Gertainly fee. at and the qdence Onriat Ay 
onwieden Inte 

's statements may be relied upon.” 


vouch 


it Werk. 





ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
ts, send for Price List, anda club form will aceom- 
pany it with ful) directions, makinga large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMBRICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 AND % VESEY ST., 


2 0. Box 5643.) Naw Yeore. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vou. IIL, No. 7.) 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, 


FEB. 15, 1871. 


Re, ep NO 


—_* 


[Worse No. 60. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


H stay! my heart pants in the race, 
Days of my life, how swift ye run! 

Like shadows sailing o’er the sun, 
The nights swim past and leave no trace. 
0, cloud of silent witnesses, 

When I my final judgment wait, 
Will ye appear to curse or bless, 

And seal my fate ? 


Will all your army, one by one, 
In solemn file go slowly by, 
And each one of ye testify 
To good and evil I have done? 
Then how my soul will shake to see 
The balance in the Judge’s hand ! 
If thou shouldst mark iniquity, 
Lord, who shall stand? 


Will not my spirit droop indeed, 
At evidence convicting me 
Of want of heavenly charity, 
Of blindness to my brothers’ need ? 
“ O, Judge, show mercy,” I will cry, 
But softly will He answer me: 
** What thou to others didst deny 
Is not for thee.” 


What I have sowed, that I must reap, 
From ground where seed of tares is cast, 
T cannot gather wheat at last; 

In vain to plead—in vain to weep. 

With pity God may mark my sheaves, 
But law omnipotent doth reign, 

And cannot change my withered leaves 
To golden grain. 


Whether I would I must believe 
That my entreaties nothing gain. 
But what I toil for I obtain, 
And what I give, that I receive. 
Full measure pressed, and running o’er, 
Unto my soul shall be returned, 
And rich or mean my future store 
As I have earned. 


Vain to stand idle, crying “ Lord!” 
The exalted good for which I yearn, 
He gives me gracious leave to earn ; 

After the labor the reward. 

Why chide Him for unanswered prayers? 
The blame is mine and never His. 

In fruit which righteous action bears 
His answer is. 





ONE OF THOMAS’ CONCERTS. 


T was to be in a town only five miles from our 
L. village, and a special train was to run to ac- 
commodate the villagers. “Can we afford it ?” 
was the question I eagerly propounded to my 
wife; and we thought it over, remembered how 
many nick-nacks baby could be supplied with 
should we devote the money to her instead, and 
wistfully made up our minds that we could not. 
But the morning of the day came as soft and 
pleasant as April. I caught a sight of the pro- 
gramme, which was tantalizing ; and so irresisti- 
ble did the longing become, that without a word 
to Mrs. S., I went and bought tickets for us both 
—the very last that could be had; and truth com- 
pels me to say that she acuniesced in my decision 
without any reproach whatever! That evening 
we took the cars, in the midst of a merry crowd 
of people, all bent on a musical spree like our- 
selves, and we duly found ourselves in presence of 
that mysterious conclave of musicians—Theodore 
Thomas’ orchestra. They are laughing and talk- 
ing in a subdued tone among themselves; there is 
the preparatory scraping, and piping, and tuning ; 
a hum of talk and rustle of programmes rises 
from the audience; when the leader steps out, 
bows to the audience, turns to his music, taps a 
light signal to the orchestra, gives the least possi- 
ble premonitory wave of the baton, and—away 
they burst into the overture, and we are launched 
on our evening’s entertainment. At first, curios- 
ity to notice the method and manners of this re- 
nowned leader precludes a full participation in 
the musical enjoyment of the piece, and we note 
all his looks and gestures. He seems bent on 
giving the performers not only leadership, but 
sympathetic companionship,—adjusts himself to 
the musical character of the piece, as it were, and 
by the slightest possible signals elicits energy, 
Vivacity, speed, or represses to a modulation of 
infinite delicacy. It seems tome Thomas must be 
& man of extraordinary magnetic power, he so 
completely imparts to the orchestra his own feel- 
ings. There is nothing violent or outwardly 
demonstrative in his leadership. On thecontrary, 
he is full of self-control, has them always well in- 
hand, as it were, never exhausting that fund of 
teserved power which is such an element of influ- 
ence. And he carries them along with him in his 
interpretation of the music, as perfectly as if the 
orchestra were an organ, and he, with masterly 
ease and power, were manipulating the keys. 
Thomas, no doubt, is susceptible of vast influence 
from his players, as well as they from him. But 
his is the central personality,—guiding, leading, 
steering through the intricate mazes of harmony, 
With the true and firm precision of a good pilot. 


The overture is ended. We feel less disposed to 
analyze as we warm to the music, and as they 
break into a favorite waltz, all faces brighten, 
numberless sympathetic nods and smiles are in- 
terchanged, innumerable feet pat lightly and un- 
consciously ; we all feel sunny afid sociable, and 
when it ends, the audience has become fused,—ut- 
terly homogeneous. He may venture on anything 
now, classical or popular, for we are as much in 
sympathy with the performers as they are with 
each other, and shall respond to anything. And 
so the silence is perfect and the attention rapt, as 
the violinists thread their way through a laby- 
rinth of harmonies, tissues of exquisite delicacy, 
and the instrumentation is so perfect that we 
can trace the single parts separately. You feel 
yourself strangely wrought upon by the pathos of 
the music. The house is solemn, and still, and 
rapt to the very close. Anon, Miss Mehlig comes 
forward, and as if unconscious of her audience, 
leans lovingly over her instrument, caressing#@it, 
asit were. She ventures on all extremes ef mod- 
ulation, playing throughout, if need be, with per- 
fect simplicity of style, and showing her defer- 
ence tothe audience by taking them so completely 
into her confidence! And now we have another 
overture—martial, spirited, fiery ; and when it is 
over—Hush! don’t breathe aloud, for they are 
playing Traeumerei, and you float away, up and off 
on golden clouds; and such visions dawn before 
you, and such tumultuous emotion throbs, that it 
seems a revelation. It is arevelation! You real- 
ize as never before, at such moments, the infinite 
glory of the God who, out of the exuberance of 
his power, has devised such a marvelous mechan- 
ism as yourself. What must God be! And what 
be the realms above, where he shall reveal himself 
in yet nobler ways! The music ceases, and you 
sit radiant, quiet, satisfied. Another piece there 
is, more gorgeous, and the drums rattle, and the 
trombones flare and blaze, and it is enjoyable 
enough,—nobly performed ; but you listen with a 
sort of pleased inattention, for you have been 
well fed already, and this is merely a light des- 
sert, not meant to be nutritious or substantial. 

Musical memories of that night came to us for 
weeks afterward like bright visions. Life seemed 
to have more happy romance in it; and if we 
never hear good music again, we shall be happier 
and better for hearing it that once. And to others, 
who, like ourselves, are trying to make the most 
of life, in the aim to be as useful and helpful in 
it as they can, let me give a bit of friendly coun- 
sel: 

In your effort to be unselfish and devoted, don’t 
ignore the fact that in order to give, you must 
sometimes take. We are endowed not only with 
affections, whose oflice it is to give out to others, 
but with desires, which appropriate, and which 
need food, like the appetite. And we shall have 
larger plentitude of seeing, greater power of im- 
parting to others, if we do not neglect to take in, 
to satisfy, temperately, the desires. Music, social 
enjoyment, books, pictures, are as wholesome and 
nourishing as sunlight and fresh air. Hew much 
of morbidness, of restlessness, of unsatisfied long- 
ing, and meagre religious experience on the part 
of Christians, often the most conscientious, would 
be saved, if they understood this better. Through 
thes» susceptibilities, as truly as through our af- 
fecions, does God impart te us glimpses of the 
wonderful variety, the surpassing grandeur and 
fullness of his own nature. Let us then use as not 
abusing these, thereby knowing him the more 
completely, loving him the more spontaneously, 
serving him the more cheerfully and thankfully. 





MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XI—Continued. 
WHY DON’T YOU TAKE HER? 

“ Depend upon it,” said I, “ Caroline is a woman 
who will become more charming in proportion as 
she moves more thoroughly and perfeetly in the 
sphere for which nature has adapted her. Keep a 
great, stately, white swan shut up in a barn-yard 
and she has an ungainly gait, becomes morose, 
and loses her beautiful feathers; but set her free 
to glide off into her natfve element and all is har- 
monious and beautiful. A superior woman, gifted 
with personal attractions, who is forgetting her- 
in the enthusiasm of some high calling or profes- 
sions never becomes an old maid; she does not 
wither; she advances as life goes on, and often 
keeps her charms longer than the matron ex- 
hausted by family cares and motherhood. A 
charming woman, fully and happily settled and 
employed in a life-work which is all in all to her, 





is far more likely to be attractive and to be sought 


than one who enters the ranks of the fashionable 


waiters on Providence.” 

“Well, well,” said my uncle, “Ill think of it. 
The fact is, we fellows of three-score ought to be 
knecked on the head peaceably. We have the 
bother of being progressive all through our youth, 
and by the time we get something settled, up 
comes your next generation and begins kicking it 
allover. It’s too bad to demolish the house we 
spend our youth in building just when we want 
rest, and don’t want the fatigue of building 
over.” ' 

“For that matter,” said L, “the modern ideas of 
woman’s sphere were all thought out and ex- 
pressed in the Greek mythology ages and ages 
ago. The Greeks didn’t fit every woman to one 
type. There was their pretty, plump little Aphro- 
dite, and their godlike Venus de Milo; there was 
Diana—the woman of cold, bright, pure physical 
organization,~independent, free, vigorous. There 
was Minerva, the impersonation of the purely in- 
tellectual woman, who neither wished nor sought 
marriage. There was Juno, the housekeeper and 
domestic queen, and Ceres, the bread-giver and 
provider. In short, the Greeks conceived a vari- 
ety of spheres of womanhood ; but we, in modern 
times, have reduced all to one—the vine that 
twines, and the violet hid in the leaves; as if the 
Victoria Regia hadn’t as good a right to grow as 
the daisy, and asif there were not female oaks 
and pines as well as male!” 

“Well, after all,” he said, “the prevalent type of 
sex through nature, is that of strength for man and 
dependence for woman.” 

“Nay,” said 1; “if you appeal to nature in this 
matter of sex, there is the female element {jn grand 
and powerful forms, as well as in gentle and de- 
pendent ones. The she-lion and tiger are more 
terrible and untamable than the male. The Greek 
mythology was a perfect reflection of nature, and 
clothed woman with majesty and power as well as 
with grace ; how splendid those descriptions of 
Homer are, where Minerva, cla in celestial armor, 
leads the forces of the Greeks to battle! Wat 
vigor there is in their impersonation of the Diana ; 
the woman strong in herself, scorning physical 
passion, and terrible to approach in. the radiant 
majesty of her beauty, striking with death the vul- 
gar curiosity that dared to profane her sanctuary ! 
That was the ideal of a woman, self-sufficient, vie- 
torious, and capable of a grand, free, proud life of 
her own, not. needing to depend upon man. The 
Greeks never would have imagined such goddesses 
if they had not seen sueh women, and our modern 
civilization is imperfect if it does not provide a 
place and sphere for such typesof womanhood. It 
takes all sorts of people to make up a world, and 
there ought to be provision, toleration, and free 
course for all sorts.” 

“Well, youngster,” said my uncle, “Lthimk you'll 
write tolerable leaders for some radical paper, one 
of these days, but you fellows that want to get into 
the chariot of the sun and drive it, had better think 
a little before you set the world on fire. As for 
your Diana, I thank Heaven she isn’t my wife, and 
[ think it would be pretty cold picking with your 
Minerva.” 

“Permit me to say, uncle, that in this ‘latter day 
glory’ that is coming, men have got to learn to 
judge women by some other standard than what 
would make good wives for them, and acknowledge 
sometimes a femininity existing in and for itself, 
As there is a possible manhood complete without 
woman, so there is a possible womanhood com- 
plete without man.” 

“That’s not the Christian idea,” said my uncle. 

“Pardon me,” I replied, “but I believe it is ex- 
actly what St. Paul meant when he spoke of the 
state of celibacy, in devotion to the higher spirit- 
ual life, as being a higher state for some men and 
women than marriage.” 

“You are on dangerous ground there,” said my 
uncle, “you will run right into monastic absurdi- 

” 


“High grounds are always dangerous grounds,” 
said I, “full of pitfalls and precipices, yet the Lord 
has persisted in making mountains, precipices, pit- 
falls, and all, and being made they may as well be 
explored, even at the risk of breaking one’s neck. 
We may as well look every question in the face, 
and run every inquiry to its ultimate.” 

“Go it then,” said my unele, “and joy go with 
you; the chariot of the sun is the place for a pros- 
peet! Up with you into it, my boy, that kind of 
driving is interesting; in fact, when I was young, 


I should have liked it myself, but if you don’t |: 


want to kick up as great a bobbery as Phzton did, 
you'd better mind his father’s advice: spare the 
whip, and use the reins with those fiery horses of 
the future.” 

“But, now,” said I, “as the final result of all 
this, will you help Caroline ?” 

“Yes, I will; soberly and seriously, I will. I 
drive over there and have a Kittle talk with the 





girl, as soon as you're gone.” 


st 

“ And, uncle,” said I, “if you wish to gain influ- 
ence with her, don’t flatter nor compliment; ex- 
amine her, and appoint her tasks exaetly as you 
would those of a young man in similar circum- 
stances. You will please her best so; she is ready 
to do work, and make serious studies ; she is of a 
thorough, earnest nature, and will do credit to 
your teaching.” 

“What a pity she wasn’t born a boy,” said my 
uncle, undey his breath. 

“ Well, let you and me do what we can,” said I, 
“to bring in such a state of things in this world 
that it shall no longer be said of any woman that 
it was a pity not to have been born a man.” 

Subsequently I spoke to my mother on the same 
subject, and gave her an account of my interview 
with Caroline. 

I think that my mother, in her own secret heart, 
had cherished very mueh the same hopes for me 
that had been expressed. by Uncle Jacob: Caro- 
line was an uncommon person, the star of the 
little secluded neighborhood, and my mother had 
seen enough of her to know that, though princi- 
pally absorbed in the requirements of a very hard 
domestic sphere, she possessed an uncommon ¢har- 
acter and great capabilities. Between her and my 
mother, however, there had been that silence 
which often exists between two natures, both sen- 
sitive and both reticent, who seem to act as non- 
conductors to each other. Caroline stood a little 
in awe of the moral and religious force of my 
mother, and my mother was a little ehilled by the 
keen intellectualism of Caroline. 

There are people that cannot understand each 
other without an interpreter, and it is not unfre- 
quently easicr for men and women to speak confi- 
dentially to each other than to their own sex. 
There are certain aspects in which each sex is sure 
of more comprehension than from itsown. I served, 
in this case, as the connecting wire of the galvanic 
battery to pass the spark of sympathetic compre- 
hension between these two natures. 

My mother was one of those women naturally 
timid, reticent, retiring, encompassed by physical 
diffidence as with a mantle—so sensitive that, even 
in an argument with me, the blood would flush 
into her cheeks—yet, she had withal that deep, 
brooding, philosophical nature, which revolves all 
things silently, and with intensest interest, and 
comes to perfectly independent conclusions in the 
irresponsible liberty of solitude. How many times 
has this great noisy world been looked out on, and 
silently judged by these quiet, thoughtful women 
of the Virgin Mary type, who have never uttered 
their magnificat till they uttered it beyond the 
veil! My mother seemed to be a woman in whom 
religious faith had risen to that amount of certain 
ty and seeurity, that she feared no kind of inves- 
tigation or discussion, and had no prejudices or 
passionate preferences. Thus she read the works 
of the modern physical philosophical school with 
a tranquil curiosity, and a patient analysis, appa- 
rently enjoying every well-turned expression, and 
receiving with interest, and weighing with delib- 
eration every record of experiments, and every in- 
vestigation of facts. Her faith in her religion was 
so perfect that she could afford all these explora- 
tions, no more expecting her Christian hopes to 
fall, through any discoveries of modern science, 
than she expected the sun te cease shining en ac- 
count of the contradictory theories of astronomers. 
They who have lived in communion with God 
have a mode of evidence unknown to philosophers; 
a knowledge at first hand. In the same manner, 
the wideness of Christian charity gave my mother 
a most Catholic tolerance for natures unlike her 
own. * 

“T have always believed in the doctrine of voca 
tions,” she said, as she listened to me; “it is one 
of those points where the Romish church has shown 
a superior good sense in discovering and making 
a place for every kind of nature.” 

“Caroline has been afraid to confide in you, lest 
you should think her struggles: to rise above her 
destiny, and her dissatisfaction with it, irreligious.” 

“Far from it,” said my mother; “I wholly.sym- 
pathize with her; people don’t realize what it is to 
starve faculties; they understand physical starva- 
tion, but the slow fainting and dying of desires 
and capabilities fo##want of anything to feed upon, 
the withering of powers for want of exercise, is 
what they do not understand. This is what Caro- 
line is condemned to, by the fixed will of her fath- 
er, and whether any mortal can prevail with him, 
I don’t knew.” 

“ You might, dear mother, I am sure.” 

“T doubt it; he has a manner that freezes me. 
I think in his hard, silent, interior way, he loves 
me, but any argument addressed to him, any direct 
attempt to change his opinions and purpose only 
makes him harder.” 

“Would it not, then, be her right to choose her 
course without his’ consent—and against it?” My 
mother sat with her bile eyes looking thoughtfully 





before her 
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“There is no point,” she said slowly, “that re- 
quires more eareful handling, to discriminate right 
from wrong, than the limits of self-sacrifice. To 
u certain extent it is a virtue, and the noblest one, 
but there are rights of the individual that ought 
not to be sacrificed ; our own happiness has its just 
place, and [ cannot see it to be more right to suffer 
injustice to one’s self than to another, if one can 
help it. The individual right of self-assertion of 
child against parent is like the right of revolution 

-in the State, a difficult one to define, yet a real 
one. It seems to me that one owes it to God, and 
to the world, to becom@aly that one can be, and to 
do all that one can do, and that a blind, unreason- 
ing authority that forbids this is to be resisted by 
ahigher law. If I would help another person to es- 
eape from an unreasoning tyranny, I ought to do 
as much for myself.” 

“ And don’t you think,” said I, “that the silent 
self-abnegation of some fine natures has done harm 
by increasing in those around them the habits of 
tyranny and selfishness ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said my mother, “many wives 
make their husbands bad Christians, and really 
stand in the way of their salvation, by a weak, fond 
submission, aud a sort of morbid passion for self- 

_ gacrifice—really generous and noble men are often 
tempted to fatal habits of selfishness in this way.” 

“Then would it not be better for Caroline to 
summon courage to tell her father exactly how she 
feels and views his course and hers ?” 

“He has a habit,” said my mother, “of cutting 
short any communication from his children that 
doesn’t please him, by bringing down his hand ab- 
ruptly and saying, ‘No more of that, I don’t want 
to hear it.’ With me he accomplishes the same by 
abruptly leaving the room. The fact is,” said my 
mother, after a pause, “I more than suspect that 
he set his foot on something quite vital to 
Caroline’s lite, years ago, when she was quite 
young.” ° 

“You mean an attachmen 

“Yes. [had hoped thatit had been outgrown or 
superseded, probably it may be, but I think she is 
one of the sort in which such an experience often 

destroys all chance for any other to come after it.’ 

“Were you told of this?” : 

“T discovered it by an accident, no matter how. 
I was not told, and I kvow very little, yet enough 
to enable me to admire the vigor with which she 
has made the most of life, the cheerfulness and 
thoroughness with which she has accepted hard 
duties. Well,” she added, after a pause, “I will 
talk with Caroline, and we will see what can be 
done, and then,” she added, “we can carry the 
matter to a higher One, who understands all, and 
holds all in his hands.” 

My mother spoke with a bright assured force of 
this resort, sacred in every emergency. 

This was the last night of my stay at home, the 
next day I was to start for my ship to go to Europe. 
I sat up late writing to Caroline, and left the letter 
in my mother’s hands. 


To be Continued. 
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LENT. 
BY THOS. K. BEECHER. 


HE “week of prayer,” which began at New 
Years, in many cases overran its limits and 
became a month of prayer; and there are scores of 
churches in the land where the blessed fervors of 
this devotional season are still enjoyed in this, the 
second week of February. 

Just as these days of revival are closing for some 
churches, the days of Lent are drawing near to 
others. 

That there should be a holy season in each year 
is as reasonable and as profitable as that there 
should be.a holy day in each week. It would be 
unfortunate if Christian believers should fall irto 
dissent and confusion as to the day of the week 
which they would reckon holy. Although one day 
is as good as another, yet the day that all ornearly 
all agree to observe is better than any other, be- 
cause of the agreement. There is power in con- 
senting usage. In like manner a season of prayer 
and religious quickening, which most Christians 
observe, and all Christians need, somewhere in the 
winter season, would be very much increased in 
value if Christians throughout the world could 
agree upon the same season. To have Sunday 
dribbling along through the week would be a loss. 
Eo have Lent dribbled along through winter and 
spring is aloss. For our week of prayer and its 
continuation, according to benefit received, is only 
our silent and organic testimony that the venerable 
usages of Lent are verily profitable. It were there- 
fore an act of Sraceful intelligence for any church 
to accept the Lenten season of the Christian year, 
and thus come into agreementgvith the vast major- 
ity of nominal Christians throighout the world. 

Let no one object to revivals, or seasons of spe- 
cial religious effort and spiritual quickening. The 
world has never yet seen a church that could thrive 
and grow without them. Seed-time and harvest, 
times and seasons, belong as necessarily to spirit- 
ual culture as to agriculture. No academy, no col- 
lege, can accomplish its ends except there be a cal- 
endar, and beginnings, and term-tasks and grad- 
uatings. 

In those lands where the half-naked native, 
armed with a burnt stick, may go a-planting in 
any week of the year; for the sprouting seed, the 
tender blade, the full corn,and the rustling of dry 
stalks harvested, may be on one and the same 
acre: in such lands, often called favored, man him- 





self becomes imbecile in all higher faculty. He is 
passionate, prolific, and pleasure-loving. 

It would seem that man needs times and seasons 
in order to give scope for forecast and thrift. He 
needs to enact Providence in some small fashion, 
or else fail of likeness to Him who seeth the end 
from the beginning. If one time be as good as 
another, lazy human nature levels downward, and 
makes of all opportunities one dead uselessness. 
Are there not churches enjoying this day such even 
prosperity, such calm and intelligent consciousness 
of salvation, such a sense that God is never far 
away, but ever near to them who call upon him; 
that, like men in the tropics, the church members 
have become smiling imbeciles as toward any 
strong, aggressive Christian labor ? 

Lent is not a “rag of Popery.” The history and 
traditions of Lent may be open to criticism and may 
be amiably criticised, and yet Lent itself be ob- 
served with profit. 

As an old schoolmaster I object to mixing the 
rude Jewish calendar and the exact Gregorian cal- 
endar in the Christian or ecclesiastical year. This 
Christian year, be it remembered, is a device of 
holy instruction. They who observe its days and 
seasons are led along and made familiar with all 
the prominent events in the life of Jesus; yet it 
seems odd to find Christmas and Epiphany on 
fixed dates (December 25th and January 6th) while 
Good Friday and Easter slide backward and for- 
ward over a space of thirty-one days, according to 
the moonshine in March. This seems like saying 
that Jesus had a definite birthday and very uncer- 
tain death and resurrection days. 


Moreover, matters are much mixed when the 
forty days of temptation in the wilderness, which 
occurred in the first year of our Lord’s ministry, are 
made to terminate with Good Friday and Easter, 
which were events in the last year of his life. And 
further: those fasting-days of Jesus seem to have 
weakened him. They made him accessible to 
temptation. They brought him face to face with 
Satan. And these perilous experiences of our 
Lord are not the ones that it is peculiarly desirable 
to imitate. Fasting is for men what pruning is for 
trees—sometimes, but not always a benefit. 

But all these criticisms upon the history of Lent, 
and others which might be made upon its super- 
stitious observances, are in kind like the erroneous 
arguments of our Sabbatarian friends, who insist 
that the history of the Lord’s Day, and its observ- 
ance as the Salbath, are vicious in the extreme. To 
whom, if wise, we make reply: The origin of the 
Lord’s Day observance may be unsatisfactory, but 
we find that the observance itself is highly profit- 
able; and to break up the approximate agreement 
ofgChristians upon this observance, for the sike of 
rectifying a historic blunder, would be a great un- 
wisdom and damage. 


So of Lent. The history of this season may be 
full of absurdities ; its present observance by mil- 
lions of Christians may be sacramental and super- 
stitious. Nevertheless, the season thus sanctified 
by millions will be found to be peculiarly profitable 
if observed by enlightened and rational Chris- 
tians. 

It is a better season than the week of prayer. 
The week of prayer comes at a time when it is im- 
possible to make headway against the foam of hol- 
iday fun, and the rush and accumulation of busi- 
ness care that come with the new year. 


It would seem as if worse weeks could not be 
chosen than the weeks that begin with the new 
year, nor better weeks than those that begin and 
end with Lent. In our large towns and cities, balls, 
parties, fashionable theatricals, weddings—in short 
worldliness, is at least cheeked during Lent. Fash- 
ion says, “Hush; it isn’t the thing, you know, to 
have parties during Lent.” And at the other ex- 
treme of society, our foreign population, and our 
poor folks that are led and comforted by the Church 
of Rome, are less sensuous, less frequently intoxi- 
cated; they are more sober, industrious, and ac- 
cessible to spiritual truth. They are getting ready 
for Easter confession. Half of the community are, 
to a certain extent, tranquilized and put in expec- 
tation. And when one-half of a city is affected 
thus, the other half cannot help feeling it. For we 
are lifted by spiritual tides. There are whirls and 
vortices of social and magnetic power which no 
Christian laborer can afford to disregard. 

When our Roman Catholic and Episcopal friends 
are all of them mortifying the flesh and cultivating 
the spirit, depend upon it Quakers at the opposite 
extreme will be enjoying revelations and edifyings 
of uncommon worth with singular satisfaction. 

I find, moreover, upon inquiry, that the weeks 
included in an average Lent are the ones in which 
most men of care and business can turn aside and 
take account of spiritual stock. And there seems 
to be no reason whatever why our Protestant 
churches should not return again to the graceful 
and profitable usage which should never have 
been forsaken. 

A protest against the corruptions of the Roman 
Church should never have necessitated the disuse 
of her usages that were at once pure and profitable. 
We did not give up her Lord’s Day. We are slowly 
but surely returning to her Christmas Day. And 
now, having had large experience in the necessity 
of revival seasons, protracted meetings, and weeks 
of prayer, why not set apart the forty days of Lent 
and call them the Sabbath of the year,and in them 
chasten ourselves to salutary moderations and 
temperances, which shall be not merely a mechan 
ical fast from meat and addiction to fish, but shall 
be a pruning of those great sucking sprouts that 


| thrive near the ground, in order that, for a little 


season, the fruit-bearers may receive more sap» 
and set their blossoms with the Spring, and bring 
forth the fruit of a well-ordered life, and of un- 
dying hope ever brightening in beauty ? 

Lent, for 1871, begins February 22d, and ends 
at the 9th of April. 


ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


RAW back the curtains; let the stars shine down, 
The holy peaceful stars of Christmas night, 

Within this chamber, gloomed from any sight, 
Save of the still heaven’s million-jeweled crown, 
Pure-glittering o’er the shadowed monstrous town, 

Whose discords, lulled with the departing light, 

Are dumb as when above some ended fight 
Broods gloaming, melancholy, mild and brown. 
Lay now the sleeping babe within our reach, 

Just seen for his locks’ glimmer of faint gold: 

So shall the beauteous Legend seem retold 
In tender silences beyond all speech ; 

For those deep skies, Love, as we gaze on them, 

Somewhere yet hold the Star of Bethlehem. 








THE LATE SAMUEL H. TAYLOR, LL.D., 
AND HIS LIFE-WORK. 


BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D.D. 


HILE I was Professor of the Greek and 

Latin Languages and. Literature in Dart- 
mouth College, now forty years ago, S. H. Taylor 
was a student in the coWege, and specially inter- 
ested in the Classical Department. He had the 
same traits of character then which have distin- 
guished him through life. He was twenty-three 
yeM®s old (if I remember rightly), with remarkable 
maturity, completeness, and symmetry of mind, 
a moral nature of unsullied purity, a silent, quiet, 
unobtrusive, but irresistible force of character. 
He was kind-hearted, benevolent, religious, and 
unfailingly true to all his obligations of every 
kind, as the needle to the pole. He was a friend 
always reliable, never failing, never shrinking, 
never even quavering (though the needle itself 
will sometimes quiver on its pivot), industrious, 
indefatigable, always with one object, and only 
one, before his mind, and that, to do his whole 
duty, cheerfully and thoroughly, in every position 
in Which he was placed. Such was Samuel H. 
Taylor as a student, such he continued through life, 
and he was just that when he died. Doubtless, 
like other men, he had his faults, but in an inti- 
mate acqaintance of forty years, I never found 
out exactly what they were. His friendship was 
pure as the purest gold. In some other friends I 
have sometimes been disappointed ; in the hour of 
need they faltered; but he, never,—the harder the 
pressure, the firmer he stood. He was not demon- 
strative, he made no special professions; but 
when you needed him, there he was, and so 
promptly that you could not but wonder how it 
was that he had so soon heard of your want. He 
had a powerful physical organization, and un- 
broken health, which gave full opportunity for 
the free exercise of all his intellectual and moral 
powers, during the whole of his public life. 

What he was as a teacher, all the world knows. 
His students are everywhere, and no man who 
had once been one of his boys, can have any feel- 
ings toward him but those of veneration and 
gratitude. He raised the Andover Phillips Acad- 
emy to the very highest position as an institution 
of classical learning; and mainly, almost exclu- 
sively, by the energies of his own genius. He 
was always well sustained by his co-laborers, 
trustees and patrons; but the real work, espe- 
cially the hard work, was done mainly by himself. 
It was wonderful, the care which he exercised, 
the labor which he performed, and the success 
which he commanded. 

As his department of study and teaching was 
almost identical with my own, I wish to indulge 
in some remarks which I should not otherwise 
have thought it proper to make. His methods of 
discipline and teaching were not always in accord- 
ance with my theories; but I could never find 
fault, for the query would always arise in my 
mind, “Could I, with my theories and methods, 
ever carry such a troop of boys as his so hand- 
somely through as he does, with his theories and 
methods?” The inquiry always checked all criti- 
cism. The whole community fell in with his 
ways, and were only too anxious to put their boys 
under his care. He never wanted for students, 
but only for sufficient room to accommodate them, 
and time enough to take care of them. But he 
had a great faculty of making room and making 
time ; and he always did it.. 

His convictions were decided that the classics 
ought to retain their old position as the head cen- 
ter of liberal culture, and that they ought to be 
studied with the old verbal minuteness and accu- 
racy. It is true that whatever is to be done at all, 
ought to be done thoroughly and exactly; other- 
wise, let it be omitted. But it ought to be remem- 
bered that at the revival of learning in. Europe, 
all the culture then in existence was contained in 
what are called the learned languages, and there 
was scarcely any literatuge worth studying except 
the classical literature; and science, as we now 
understand science, scarcely had an existence. 
Since, the other literatures have been created 
quite equal in finish and wealth of thought to the 
Roman and Greek, and still nearer to our business 
and bosoms, as Lord Bacon says’; and other sub- 
jects of investigation, of the most intimate con- 
cernment to us, which the ancients never thought 
of, are crowding upon us from every quarter. 
These things must and will command the chief 





generations; an introduction to them must and 

will be among the first objects of education. How 

is it possible, then, for the classics to hold the 

same prominence in education which they did 
hold when there was nothing else to be educated 

by? We must concede something, we must yield 
to truth and fact, or the elassics will be crowded 
out entirely, and that would be a real calamity, 
and a fatal misstep. There is a great deal in the 
classics that never ought to be read by boy or 
man, and the highest good of them is within a 
reasonable compass. 

I can conceive of no happier lot for a mortal 
man than to be able to work usefully and vigor- 
ously to the very last, and then pass into the eter- 
nal world immediately, without pain, without a 
prolonged struggle. Such was the happy lot of 
Mr. Taylor. Very nearly the same was that of 
Albert Barnes and Dean Alford. If any men are 
to be envied, it is such as they. The same is true 
of Prof. Smythe and Prof. Clearned, of Bowdoin 
College, and several other of my early friends and 
associates. But we have no choice in this matter. 
It is all in the hands of our Heavenly Father, 
where it ought to be. Butitis marvelous how 
differently different men are dealt with in this re- 
spect, and all for the best, whether we can see it 
or not. But we all get home at last. “ According 
to his abundant mercy the Father hath begotten 
us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance in- 
corruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for us, who are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salvation, 
though now for a season, if need be, we are in 
heaviness through manifold temptation, that the 
trial of our faith,” ete. 1 Peter, i., 3-9. Glorious 
hope! We will wait with patience. 
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WISH to speak, to-night, on the subject of 

Religious Reserve. I mean particularly, reserve 
in the expression of one’s thoughts and feelings. 
There are a great many who suppose that there is 
nothing that ever happens to them within or with- 
out which they are unwilling to speak about. It 
may beso; but then, there is not much that happens 
in such cases. As a general thing, the lower you 
g0, the less rich and the less worth knowing one is, 
the more willing one is to disclose everything. It 
frequently happens that the higher the organiz- 
ation, the richer the experience, the finer the grain 
of character, the more worth knowing one’s actual 
inward life is—the more reserve one is likely to 
have. And even in the case of those persons who 
are very demonstrative of their feelings, if that 
which they demonstrate is rich and profitable, you 
will find it to be only a corona that surrounds the 
globe of their real life. And in proportion to the 
profitableness of that which persons give off, is the 
amount of that which they retain in their own per- 
sonal and exclusive possession. In proportion as 
one is cultured and deep-minded ; in proportion 
as one is alive in his moral sense, and rich in his 
spiritual life—in that proportion he is inwardly 
reticent ; in that proportion he feels, not simply re- 
serve, but an irrepressible desire to conceal—to 
secrete rather. 

There is a dense atmosphere between one’s inner- 
most life and the expression of it to any human 
being—even to God. For, although men may 
endeavor to express their best, their most secret 
life before God, they very soon come to that point 
in which they are obliged to leave the orb of their 
experience-life lying before the eye of God as the 
earth lies before ihe sun, and say, “Search thou 
me, and try me, and know me.”’ That is, there is 
a large undertone of rich experience that goes to 
make up being, which we are not competent to form 
into ideas, and which is a sort of reservoir out of 
which experience comes. There is a large vol- 
ume of this undertone which no man can consciously 
form into an expression, or clothe with words. And 
if that is to becommunicated to God in any way, it 
is simply by being unrolled ; and the soul is to say, 
“Seewhatisinme. Read it for thyself. I cannot 
express it. I am unable to give it forth.’”’ There 
are natures that are fortified in this reserve: some 
by a sense of delicacy ; some by a sense of pride; 
some by asense of fear begotten of vanity ; some by 
they know not what—by a vague sensibility. And 
we are to bear in mind that this indisposition + 
turn ourselves inside out, and to wear our very -..- 
nermost life on our sleeve, this disinclination to 
promiscuous spiritual publicity, grows generally 
with the growth of one’s outward nature, and par- 
ticularly with the growth of one’s spiritual nature. 

Much as there was in Paul that was, I had almost 
said, clamatory ; irresistible as the impulse was in 
him to personal development ; much as, whenever 
he discussed a subject, he had to develop himself, 
and show how he was affected by that subject; yet 
no one.can fail to see that there remained untouched 
and undisclosed, great depths of personal thought 
and feeling in him. I can lay my hand on passages 
all through his recorded life and letters, and show 
that such was the case. 

More than that, there is no one whose being im- 
presses me more with its inexploration than that of 
Jesus Christ. He walked among men as their teach- 
er; and he lived in the most familiar relations to his 
disciples; but I may say that one expression re 
corded as having been uttered by him is significant 
of his whole life, namely : ‘‘I have many things to say 
unto you, but you are not able to bear them.’’ Ther¢ 
were things which, even when he knelt before bis 
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Father in Gethsemane, he failed to give any expres- 
sion to. And there is this richness of unuttered 
thought and undisclosed emotion which goes all the 
way through our companying with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. . 

Now, this being the state of facts, there are two 
or three questions that arise: 1. How far should any- 
one attempt to overéome this tendency ? 2. How far 
shall outsiders feel themselves justified in intruding 
upon it? and 3. What are our rights over each 
other’s private life, heart-life, soul-life ? 

As it respects the first question—How far shall 
any one attempt to overcome this tendency ?—it 
must in the main be left to each person’s own sense 
of need. Toa certain extent it is true that our feel- 
ings like flame, need oxygen; that is, they need 
open air. A fire smoulders—if it does not go out— 
unless you give it something to feed on; and the 
fire which could not flame before, springs into flame, 
and gives out light and heat, when it is fed with 
air. ‘ 

There are many feelings that might be brought to 
the surface with much profit. Absolute unsociality 
in your religious life is not profitable. Too much 
sociality makes you superficial. Too little sociality 
leaves one undeveloped and compressed. Yet no 
one is to feel that he should try to tell everything, 
or most things. The process is one which should be 
left to each person. It should depend upon circum- 
stances. It should be regulated according to the 
sympathy that you have with those who are near to 
you, and according to your own spiritual needs and 
wants. You should endeavor to give some expres- 
sion to your inward spiritual life, so that others 
may be in sympathy with you and you with them. 
The disclosure should be not of the whole life, not 
all the time, not to everybody; but to a certain ex- 
tent there should be-a disclosure; and if the indis- 
position is very strong, a gentle pressure should be 
put on you—that is, you should put it upon your- 
self ; and you should speak, and give air and atmos- 
phere to your inward feelings. 

Now, as to the next question—How far may others 
intrude upon this diffidence or fear which some men 
feel? This question will lead us to a third point, 
namely : a consideration of some of the grounds or 
laws that should govern those who seek to act upon 
their fellow-men for their spiritual good. 

There are three ways in which it is bad to attempt 
to intrude upon this inward sacred privacy of peo- 
ple. First of all is authority; second, is the convey- 
ing a sense of superiority and patronage ; and third, 
is that which manifests itself in the form of cant—of 
conventional, trifling habitude. 

No man, not even the father to the child, is em- 
powered of God tocommamnd thisrevelation. Every 
person carries within himself, as it were, a sanctuary. 
There is a retreat into which we may go with our 
thoughts and with our feelings, and no man is em- 
powered to stand before the gate and say, ‘‘ Deliver 
up the key, and let me go in!’’ I should think a 
man was ransacked, I should think a man had been, 
as it were, depopulated of his best thoughts and 
feelings, who threw open the gate to let any one in 
that asked, or to give opportunity for promiscu- 
ous inspection. Why, what you think of yourself; 
the ten thousand subtle thoughts that float through 
the atmosphere of your mind as the filmiest and 
dreamiest clouds of a brilliant day in summer ; thase 
evanescent impressions that you have of your fel- 
low-men; those inchoate or half-conceived judg- 
ments which you are forming in your mind of those 
whom you meet; those imperfect measurements 
which you make of them ; those germs of hope, those 
germs of fear, those germs of shame, those germs of 
penitence, which spring up in thg soul; all that 
quiet budding, and all that tender blossoming of 
feelings which are going on within you—-who has a 
right to intrude upon these things? Who has a 
right to come intomy garden butI thatown it and 
am the gardener therein ? 


In the cool of the day, when we hear even the 
footsteps of God walking in this paradise, we hide 
ourselves, and seek to cover our nakedness. And if 
such is the reserve in the presence of the Maker, and 
the soul’s best Friend, how much greater might the 
reserve be supposed to be in the presenee of another 
human being! 


When, therefore, the priest comes, orintrusive friend 
comes, or those vagabond little popes that infest 
every church -and neighborhood come round with 
their authority, saying, ‘“‘Sesame, Open unto me,”’ 
we are to extinguish them with a silence and with 
an indifference that shall be inexpugnable to them. 
Weare to put them out. No man has a right to 
come and say to me, “Show me that concealed 
writing; show me what your soul is thinking, and 
what your soul is feeling.”” There is nothing more 
offensive to me than to be greeted in that kind of 
religious slap-you-on-the-shoulder cordiality, which 
so Many practice, as when one says to me, “ Well, 
brother Beecher, how is your soul to-day?’ None 
of your business! It is a kind of familiarity that 
tarnishes; and I feel a sense of personal indignity 
when I am made the subject of it. We ought 
to stand before the sanctuary of a man’s real 
inward life, where the mind is perpetually at 
work; where the germs of thought are ripening 
into forms of motive; where the sacred elements 
of being are enshrined—every man should stand 
before that palace of the soul with reverence, 
with the utmost respect for the being that inhabits 
it. There is a right of privacy in every man’s in- 
nermost soul. Whenever, therefore, a man comes to 
you, and says, “‘ Open to me,” a rebuff is the proper 
answer to him—the rebuff of silence. 

Nor are we to go to each other with an arrogant 
or patronizing air. I do not know how itis, but the 
natural language of some men is pecuflariy :iis- 
agreeable. There are many persons who are very 
good, I do not doubt; whose neighbors think that 
‘they are; who think so themselves, (andywho ought 
to know better than they ?); who have made large 
attainments; who have done a great deal of zood, 
and who keep doing good; but who are not agree- 
able. It is not their fault that their natuxal expres- 
sion is disagreeable. They can not help manifesting 
what isin them. A bell can not do anything but 


ring. Itis natural for a bell to be vocal. And so 
there are many persons who seem to have it in them 
to express themselves on all occasions: and who un- 
intentionally or unconsciously express themselves 
according to their nature. And it is in their nature 
to express themselves in a patronizing way, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ Well, my inferior brother, I am glad to 
seeyou. And though I am ina higher sphere than 
you are, still I feel a sympathy for you, and my soul 
reaches down to yours with real kindness. Talk to 
me, and I will help you. Be free; be free. I am 
generous. Do not think that because I am lifted 
above you, I am not interested in your welfare.” 
There is that air, that atmosphere of superiority, 
which is utterly distasteful. You have no right to 
go toany personin that way. It is bad enough to 
keep that feeling at home in yourself; and it isa 
great deal worse to diffuse it abroad. 

Then, there is the other vicious method—that of 
employing cant. A great many persons, in their 
conversation, grow into the habit of using expres- 
sions which ritualists have formulated. They 
are, so to speak, ritualistic in their conversation. 
Their whole conversation is made up of phrases, 
truisms. There is no freshness to it. It is the same 
from day to day. Itis made up of a round of ex- 
pressions that have been properly employed at some 
time, but that have no significance as they employ 
them. You hear these phrases in their prayers. 
I think this is not so much the case among the 
brethren here, beeause years and years of training 
have given them a different conception, a different 
idea. But I remember men—and very good men 
they were, too—whose prayers were as ritualistic as 
if they had been written; as if they had been put 
into letters. They were’just the same at different 
times. They invariably ran through the same 
round. I remember prayers, in the midst of which, 
if I waked to consciousness, and heard a single 
phrase, I knew just about how far along the person 
had got, and said to myself, “‘ That phrase is at about 
the middle”; or, ‘“‘That phrase is near the end: 
‘The kingdom, the power and the glory,’ is coming 
pretty quick.’’ And so it is with some conversations. 

Now, I think the ideal of conversations and of ex- 
pressions to be employed in meetings by persons in 
giving thefr experience, as shown by persons in the 
various spheres of religious duty, is, too often, very 
low and poor. I have been in many experience- 
meetings where persons were obliged to give, state- 
ment by statement, an account of their inward life 
all around the room, no man nor woman being 
excused; and I have always noticed that there would 
be two or three little jingling rounds of expression 
and that most of them would fall intoit. What they 
contained you would get—that, and nothing more, 
or very little more—with small modification. And 
there are many who fall into the habit in their 
conversation. If they talk to you on the sub- 
ject of religion they run through the few phrases 
which they have at their command, and that 
is all. Now, the practice of coming to each other in 
that way is impoverishing, as well as impertinent. 
We have no right to draw each other out except by 
methods which are genuine, and by methods which 
are sympathetic. 


This leads me, next, to speak of the true method of 
inter-communication. This is a matter purely of 
personal sympathy. There are some persons that it 
is not possible for you to approach on subjects of a 
personal, private nature. Even the ivy, that will 
foot itself up the side of stone, finds some things that 
it ‘cannot stick to nor get a foothold upon. There 
are many twining vines that, if you give them a 
fair chance, will hook on by their leaves or by some 
little branches to objects near them, or that will 
twine round and round those objects with their 
stems; but there are some things that they cannot 
master : and we are all the time making selections. 
We are repelled or drawn all the time. 


If you have stood by an engineer’s boiler, and wit- 
nessed the pise and fall of water in a glass tube, indi- 
cating the pressure or escape of the steam; if you 
have seen how subject that water was to vibrations 
up and down as the pressure of the steam increased 
or diminished, you can form some idea of the work- 
ing of a man’s soul, of the changes which are going 
on in him, of the incessant variations of his inward 
life. 


It is not possible for a man to submit himself alike 
to all. In the presence of the majority of people you 
are reserved, but now and then there are persons 
who get into your confidence, and draw you out, 
you love to speak to them, and there is an elective 
affinity—a discriminating sympathy—between them 
and you; and this discriminating sympathy you 
ought to observe. If there are those who tend to 
bring you out naturally they are your elect compan- 
ions, they are your priests, they are your soul’s 
contessors. 

Merely because a person is placed in the relation of 
pastor to you, there is no reason why you are obliged 
to talk with him. I have persons come to me from 
other churches who are in sympathy with me, but 
are not in sympathy with their own pastors; and I 
have no doubt that there are those under my care 
who find it easier to go to other ministers than to 
come tome. I hope they do go if they want to; we 
have a right of selection in that matter. 

It does not always follow that the child finds it 
easy to speak to the father and to the mother, whom 
it loves best of all in the world. Those that 
are dearest to us are often those to whom it is most 
impossible to divulge ourselves. This is the founda- 
tion for some practical thought, and therefore I will 
dwell a little more upon it. 


letting them know what we think and feel, so 
far as that can be expressed at all, must have the 
divine, pitying element, with kindness of nature, so 
that we shall feel that we are not humbling ourselves 
or exposing ourselves. No man is going to cast 
pearls before swine when he knows it. No man 
is. going to venture either. No man is going 
to open himself to a person ‘that cannot be 
trusted; no man is going to disclose his secret 
thoughts to one who will repeat them. As long as 





you keep your thoughts within yourself they are 


The persons to whom we can speak freely, | hearts to him 


safe, but the moment you have spoken them, you are 


so far as they are concerned. And there is so much 
in you that is inchoate and is a matter of delicacy, 
that you hesitate about giving expression to it, un- 
less you know that the person to whom you express 
it is sympathetic with you, and is competent tosym- 
pathize with you, and:-is able to understand your 
nature, and is capable of being helpful to you. 

Whom we will speak to, or talk with, on 
the subject of religion does not depend upon 
rank in society, does not depend upon culture, it 
does not depend upon reputation. It depends upon 
the affinities which the soul recognizes. 

Now, there is an importance in this; for if it is 
understood, it will prevent not a little suffering on 
the part of persons who are grieved at what seems 
to them a want of confidence in those who are imme- 
diately related to them. Do not think that your 
children do not care for you, or that your friends 
do not care for you, because they do not make you 
the recipient of things which they give to others. 
There is a law and a necessity.in it. Respect their 
liberty, and do not be annoyed by their yearning 
away from you. Do not think that your children 
do not love you and do not trust you because they 
do not confide everything in you. Do not attempt 
to make them open themselves to you. I have known 


the great. embarrasment of the child, that blushed 
under their scrutiny, and evaded their questions. 
Well, I have done it myself. I have had thoughts 
and feelings that were fished for. 

Did you ever see a man attempt to get out ofa 
bottle a cork that had been pushed into it the wrong 
way? He takes a piece of wire and puts it down 
into the narrow neck of the bottle, and fishes for the 
cork. He slides the wire down one way, but 
the cork glances off, and he cannot getit that 
way. Then he fishes for it on the other side, 
and it jumps over that way. Then he tries it 
on another tack, and by good luck he chances 
to get it on his wire; and he draws it up into 
the neck of the bottle; but he cannot get it out. 
I have had intimate friends—family friends and rela- 
tions—that have fished for my inward thought, 
which dodged them, and went this way and that; 
and which did not come out after all—though they 
thought it did. I had a reverential and almost 
superstitious respect for and confidence in them; 
only their touch was not the touch that opened me. 

Down comes the northeast wind, and says to the 
rosebud, “Give me a kiss.” Every bud keeps its 
lips closed. The north wind comes, and says, “‘ Well, 
give me one.”’ Every bud keeps its lips sealed. And 
the west comes, and says, briskly, ‘Here I am; ‘give 
me one.” No, notone. And the south wind scarcely 
shakes a leaf, but comes gently moving through the 
air, and every bud on the bush opens unsolicited, 
and longs to be touched. And so it is with souls. 
Not when you knock and say, ‘“‘Open unto me,” do 
they open. And yet, there are those that need no 
knocking. 

Now, mother, if your child does not want to reveal 
its inward life to you, do not be hurt. Putyour 
daughter in the way of companionship. Somebody 
else may be, in the hand of God, a better instrument 
to bring her to Christ than you are. 

I will take a familiar instance—that of my own 
child. My only daughter, in the development of 
her religious life, I have no question, was power- 
fully influenced by me; but when it came to conver- 
sation, she went to “ Auntie Brown”’ (who was then a 
member of this Church, and was a mother to her, in 
the Lord) and talked to her more, probably, in one 
day, than she talked to me in all her life put together 
on the subject of religion. I was thankful, and I 
rejoiced. I looked upon it with wonder; but still 
I was glad that anybody could help her more than 
I. I did not feel a particle of jealousy, but felt a 
great deal of gratitude. 

Now, it is very likely the case that somebody can 
do more for your children than you can. Because 
you are (father to them, it does not follow that you 
are father to every part of them, and that you are 
better adapted to minister to every part of them 
than anybody else. And do not think that because 
they are reticent to you, that they are going to be 
absolutely reserved and shut up to everybody. 

Then there is another side to it. In laboring when 
your heart is full, and your mind is magnetic with 
love, do not think that you are shut off except from 
persons of your own rank and your own station. Wil- 
liam Wirt would talk with a slave mother about his 
soul when he would not with his own companions; 
and he was converted under the influence of a poor 
slave mother. I knew her, and she gave me his his- 
tory. He was a prominent man in Virginia; he be- 
longed to society of great culture; and yet he did 
not go to a judge, nor to a minister, nor to a fellow- 
lawyer, nor to his own household: he went to 
mammy’s cabin; and he sat down and talked to this 
poor slave woman. There was that in her nature 
that gave him confidence in her. And his pride was 
less hurt in going down to the level of an inferior, 
and making his want known there, and being 
prayed with and prayed for, than it would be if he 
had gone to the archbishop, or to the Pope. 

Now then, do you say, ‘1am only a nurse in the 
family, and it is not for me to give advice to those 
that are above me”? Do you say, “I am a poor 
seamstress, and itis notfor me”? Yes, it is for you. 
There is no jealousy toward you on their part. There 
is no pride that stands in the way of their coming to 
you. Your position is marked; your rank is fixed; 
and ns who are far higher in the eyes of the 
worl permit you to speak to 
ou to bring their 

that you can do 
for those that are not yours, and that are not on 

our plane. ee have a soul oe wi 
a ee the Sav bas They dae 4 
power which no pulpit, and no word of instruction 
can have, in brin some souls to Christ. 


} all men, m one respect, stand 
same plane with you. Because you work at a 
trade, because you are a clerk, because you are 
a jou you are a poor working 
woman, P pa are a seamstress or,a_ nurse 
or a servant, it not follow that you do not 
wear your Lard’s signet in his kin; And if 





in the possession of him who is the recipient of them, | ears 


parents that fished for their child’s inward life, to |* 


the | came from the children. 


you do, you have a mission to every man who has 
to hear. And do not force yourself upon any- 
body but ‘be ready to give to every man a Treason 
for the hope that is in you. Do not be importunate, 
or im t, or intrusive; but be ready. 
you will find that if vee are ready and you have 
something to say, and something to communicate, 
God will wave pon access to strange places. It is 
false modesty, it is a mere mockery of humility, that 


leads so many persons to say, ‘‘ My low position in 


yo Ae A humble circumstances, will not allow me to 
do the 


poet that I otherwise might.” It is not out- 
ward circumstances at all, it is inward nature, that 
has to do with this duty of caring for men’s souls; 
and any man who is born into God’s kingdom is 
God’s priest, God’s minister, the almoner of God’s 
sympathy and bounty. 





‘THE WEAKEST GOES TO THE 
WALL.” 
BY AMELIA E. BARR. 
HIS is one of those truisms in which the wit of 
one man has embodied the wisdom and obser- 
vation of centuries. Up the broad highway of 
life Pride, Power, and Wealth, travel in state, and 
their retinue fills the great central path, while the 
sidewalks are crowded with the common throng, 
each one struggling for the best place and the fore- 
most rank, and “the weakest goes to the wall.” 
Sitting, this afternoon, at my window in the 
crowded thoroughfare where I live, listening 
vagtely to ail the sounds which make up the “sad 
music of humanity,” a face was lifted nfomentarily 
to mine which, like a talisman, opened one of the 
forgotten wards that seal up memory and gave me 
back again (“O Death in Life”) a form whose 
beauty has long been hidden in. the dust of the 
grave. Poor Lucille! That was my first thought, 
it came like a strain of solemn, mourntul music 
into my heart, and so [let it stand. Poor Lucille! 
Driven to the wall, nay! driven over the wall into 
the grave by the cruelty which saw only in her 
weakness, and her helplessness, legitimate prey. 

Our acquaintance was the result of one of those 
inexplicable attractions, which are none the less 
interesting for their mystery. It began in chureh, 
where I firgt noticed herin charge of four or five 
children, to whom she was evidently governess. 
Her beauty was very great, but this did not influ- 
ence me as much the hopeless despondency which 
generally shadowed it, relieved only by a fitful, 
eager, questioning look, like that of a child lost 
and bewildered in a crowd. A kind feeling is a 
species of mental telegraph ; she soon understood 
that I was a friend, andin quick intelligent glances 
showed me her comprehension, and her gratitude. 
Do you wonder that for many weeks I contented 
myself with this silent sympathy? I wonder too, 
now,—but then all was so different. I was among 
a people who never shook hands without a social 
license to do so, and whose acquaintanceships were 
always prefaced by the most ceremonious initia- 
tion. I was very young, too, and had been just 
admitted, by right of marriage, into a circle which 
resented alike my country and my religion, and 
barely tolerated the mistakes I was constantly 
making, either through ignorance or impetuosity. 
This clandestine sympathy with a stranger, to 
whom I had had no formal introduction, would 
have been considered out of all order, and so in my 
peculiar position I had some excuse for allowing 
many weeks to pass over, and still to have learned 
nothing of the girl except what her position and 
her sorrowful face revealed. 

One Sunday, however, when we came out of 
Church, it was snowing furiously ; it had been 
snowing at intervals slightly all the morning, but 
now the air was dark with the thick, driving 
flakes. She had come alone to Church, and she 
stood now at the door looking into the stormy air 
with shivering and dismay. My good angel whis- 
pered “Take her home in your carriage, and never 
mind what Mrs. Grundy will say.” Acting on this 
impulse, I touched her hand and said “Come with 
us, we will leave you at home, dear.” She accept- 
ed the offer at once, with that true politenesss 
which disdains all apologies, because it pays your 
courtesy the compliment of sincerity, and I im- 
proved my opportunity as far as p@&sible. When 
we parted she promised that she would waive all 
ceremony and call, as soon as she could, on me at 
my residence. My husband enjoyed my social fausz 
pas hugely, and laughed all day over his predic- 
tions of what was to follow. “'To-morrow, Mary, 
he eaid, “all the high-priests of our caste will call 
you to order, and I wouldn’t be you for a consi ler- 
ation.” 

Well, I took my scolding, and did my best for 
the future to deserve it, for of all stimulants oppo- 
sition is the most exhilarating. Under its influ- 
ence our friendship ripened rapidly, and I was 
soon the confidante of a story so pitiful that the 
hardest heart might give it tears and sympathy. 
A story of petty cruelties and irritating wrongs ; 
little troubles that kill by slow torture ; work that 
was never done ; cravings for leve and recreation 
never satisfied #0 books to read; no music to 
practice; not one hour of that blessed solitude 
which is the soul’s restorer. Without anger, with- 
out much denfonstration, but with a weary, hope- 
less manner, that was almost despair, she poured 
out all her poor breaking heart. Fast from my eyes 


th dropped the angry tears, though hers were sad and 


dry. Hot indignation gathered in my .breast as I 
listened to the polite taunts, the cruel sneers, the 
cold indifference, the wretched pittance which re- 
warded her toilsome life. Many of her worst trials 
There are some eruelties 
that receive from them a keener edge, a more 
humiliating sting ; and I do not think that even a 
Camanche Indian can excel a malicious, spiteful 





child in the ingenuity and persistence of its torture. 
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It never wearies, and it knows neither reason nor 
relenting. Up to this time I had always believed 
that Heaven encompassed childhood, I changed my 
opinion, (or at least limited its universality), and 
future experience has convinced me that there are 
imps of darkness, little malignant spirits, contempt- 
ible evil workers, who torment the heart as a tight 
shoe pinches the foot—not to be apprehended ex- 
cept by the sufferer. 

Lucille had no home, and no friends who ac- 
knowledged her claim. Her father and mother 
were both dead. The former had been a captain 
in a fine cavalry regiment, but having married a 
poor French lady had been disowned and disinher- 
ited, in consequence. Thgre was no one tosee any 
justice done to her, and after admitting this she 
said, with a miserable attempt at indifference, 
“You see it is evidently my duty to leave a world 
in which I am so out of place.” 

“Why do you not leave the Monteiths’ instead?” 
I enquired. 

““Where shall I go? I have no friends, no mo- 
ney, and but very little clothing. If I left, Mrs. 
Monteith would do her utmost to prevent my get- 
ting another home; and I cannot go into the mars 
ket places, and the newspapers, and tell my wrongs 
and wants as I do to you.” 

What comld I do for her? That was the ques- 
tion continually in my heart. Some Quixotic idea 
of appealing in her behalf to the generosity of her 
employers occupied me, until the following Sun- 
day, when I narrowly scrutinized them, after which 
| gave up that notion at once. What charity could 
1 hope for in that cold, passionless face, whose gray 
petrifying look made me realize that the Medusa’s 
head might be more than a fable. There was less 
to fear in Mr. Monteith’s face, but nothing more to 
hope. The thin, light hair, the small, cunning 
eyes, and the long sharp nose indicated keen busi- 
ness tact. He was evidently a man to whom books 
would mean only ledgers, and life resolve itself 
into a question of 1. s.d. How else could he have 
sat daily under the reproach of those mournful 
eyes, and listen every Sabbath to the decalogue 
and that “other commandment,” and yet feel no 
reproach? ThenI wrote in Lucille’s behalf to sev- 
eral of my friends in England, and was generally 
treated as a kindly enthusiast in other people’s af- 
fairs; and, in the meantime, summer came on and 
we were preparing to leave town for the sea-coast. 
The last time I saw her alive was where I hadseen 
her first, in church. A stranger preached, and took 
for his text these words, “And went and told Jesus.” 
The sermon seemed to affect her profoundly, and 
I rather blamed myself that in all my efforts to 
comfort her I had never named this “Friend above 
all others.” I had not been many weeks at the 
coast when I received from her the following note, 
dated from a little rocky island, in the Frith of 
Clyde, where the Monteiths’ had a summer resi- 
dence: “My only Friend—When you receive this 
I shal] have solved the great, sad mystery of my 
life; I shall know the grand secret then; I am go- 
ing to tell Jesus all about it. He will not be as hard 
to me as man has been. My life here has been all 
wrong some way, but I think there will be no mis- 
takes there. Farewell.” I knew at once what it 
meant, and I never hoped to see her again, yet I 
took the first steamer I could get, and late in the 
afternoon reached Monteith House. They were 
holding an inquest on her body when I arrived, 
and I was rather rudely refused admittance, but I 
declared I was possessed of important evidence, 
and insisted on being permitted to give it. To the 
stupid, ignorant, prejudiced jury, (who looked on 
the beautiful corpse as if they expected Satan 
every moment to claim it), I poured out in fervent 
words the story of her sufferings and her wrongs. 
They shook their heads and evidently considered 
that I needed a church session in my own case, 
and then solemnly decided that “she had come to 
her death by her own hand.” 


“God will reverse your verdict at the Great 
Assize, gentdemen, and will pronounce her ‘Done 
to death by slanderous tongues and cruel hearts,’ 
and there willl be neither laudanum nor nepenthe 
for her murderers.” 


They made her grave far from all human habita- 
tion,—deep in the yellow-ribbed sands, where the 
perpetual hills hang over them, and the gray, solid 
granite flings backs witheut ceasing the tumult of 
the stormy Atlantic. All alone in Death as in Life. 
So young, so beautiful, yet so weak and helpless 
that Earth could give her no inheritance but a 
grave. Poor Lucille! 

Cicero in his hatred of Augustus wished to kill 
himself on his hearthstone, so that he might be- 
come his Alastor, and pursue his descendants with 
unflinching diisaster. I am sure Lucille never 
thought of this, although in the continual misfor- 
tune, which after her death followed the Monteith 
family, an old Roman would hgve recognized this 
agency. But the Christian knoWs well that neither 
man nor demon may be trusted with the power of 
Vengeance, any more than the power of Omnipo- 
tence, and is content to believe that He who said 
“Ye shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child,” 
and “If thou afflict them in any wise, and they cry 
at all unto me, I will surely hear their cry,” is not 
slack enncerning His promises. 

Now let those who have never overworked, and 
never underpaid the stranger within their gates, 
stand up and place their prayers as a shield be- 
tween the insulted Heaven and the million of bap- 
tized sinners who aré daily doing it in this Chris- 
tian city, not only by actual cruelty and oppres- 
sion, but by simple indifference, which is searcely 
less culpable, for what says the Angel of the Lord? 

eo 





“Curse ye Meroz, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof.” What for? Had they committed actual 
sin? nay, they had simply refused to come up “to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 
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RELATIONS OF THE STATE TO GOD. 
{From the Churchman.] 


HE discussions in our leading secular journals 
which this subject has called forth, show very 
clearly thatthe tendency of public thought is todeny 
that States as such do stand in any direct relations to 
God. They are not, it issaid by some, such Divine 
organizations for moral and spiritual ends that His 
revealed will is to control their legislation and policy. 
They are rather voluntary associations, formed for 
the promotion of secular interests, and having no 
more direct responsibility to God for their corporate 
action than a banking or an insurance company. ... 
The State is not a voluntary association, but a Di- 
vine institution. It was mstituted chiefly for moral 
ends, it has a moral character, its eommands bind 
the conscience. To make provision for material in- 
terests is but one and the lowest of its duties. Rulers 
are more than policemen, statesmen more than guar- 
dians of industry. Even the heathen had a far high- 
er conception of the State than this. They never 
denied its spiritual character, nor limited its func- 
tions to earthly ends. To the Greek and the Roman 
there was something noble, Divine, in the idea of the 
State, and legislation was invested with all the sanc- 
tions of religion. However imperfect their concep- 
tions of Deity, He was always to them a Lawgiver, a 
moral Governor, & Judge who was not slack to pun- 
ish the unjust and wicked. It remains to be seen 
how far a modern State can preserve its authority 
over its citizens, if it deny its responsibilities to God. 
If the ruler has no “‘ Divine right’ to rule, upon what 
ground is the citizen called to obey? Is there any 
moral obligation? None at all. The Law does not 
bind the conscience, and in resisting it we do not re- 
sist any ordinance of God. 


MORAL UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
[From the Christian Intelligencer.) 


S it possible to divorcee practically the State 
from a prevalent form of religion? We think 
not. There is amoral union.of Church and State in 
every organized government which is not absolutely 
Pagan, and even in countries where Paganism is 
dominant, and there isno church, the State is mold- 
ed by the prevalent form of religion. We assert that 
this is a Christian country. Christianity is part of 
the common law of the land. ‘The moral law of the 
Bible is part of the law which is found on the statute- 
book of every State in the Union, with the exception 
of the express prohibition of idolatry. Ours is Chris- 
tian civilization. The presence of the Bible as THE 
book which contains the revelation of God, in our 
courts of justice, our halls of legislature,.our public 
schools, etc., is itself proof that it is recognized as the 
standard of faith and morals. In taking judicial 
oaths men swear by the God of the Bible, and this is 
a recognition of Christianity. Who ever heard of 
the Koran’s being admitted into any public institu- 
tion in the United States as such astandard ? or when 
has any other book but the Bible been so employed 
in this country? To say that “the Government of 
the United States is not in any sefise founded on the 
Christian religion”’ is to speak unadvisedly. 

Besides, supposing it had been true at that period 
of our history, though we demur to that assump- 
tion, it surely does not follow that in the process of 
the development of Christian civilization an amend- 
ment may not be introduced into the organic law of 
the land. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN EUROPE. 

(From M. Emile de Laveleye, on “ The Future of France. ’’)} 

ft Meee or is another difficulty which republican 

France will have to meet in the regulation of 
the relations between the Church and State. The 
liberal party thinks that the time has come for 
abolishing the Concordat, suppressing the budget of 
worship, surrendering all rights of interference in 
ecclesiastical affairs; in a word, for establishing, as 
in the American Union, the free church in the free 
state. The best reasons may certainly be invoked in 
favor of this project, but if the Catholic clergy see 
init an attempt upon its rights, will, the republic 
resist the attack that will resound without a day’s 
cessation in 40,000 pulpits and 80,000 confessionals ? 
If, to reduce them to silence, recourse is had to the 
severity of the law, here would be a persecution of 
religion as in 1793, and we know the dangers of that. 
One must be a Catholic and live in a Catholic coun- 
try to appreciate the perils of such a situation. In 
a Protestant country people can form no idea of 
them. Let us take a recent example. M. Esquiros, 
a mild and moderate person, as everybody who 
knew himin England can testify, decrees at Mar- 
seilles the expulsion of the Jesuits. A cry is raised 
on all sides that this is an odious violation of liberty. 
Without doubt, such a step is terribly inopportune 
at a moment when there is much need for assistance 
from all quarters to drive the enemy from the 
country. But this is what his partisans say by way 
of justification: The Jesuits teach ultramontane 
doctrines; those doctrines condemn absolutely all 
modern liberties; if, then, the entire youth of the 
country is formed by them, these liberties will be 
annihilated. We have thus to make our choice be- 
tween the liberty of the Jesuits to-day, and the lib- 
erty of France to-morrow. We will not hesitate to 
sacrifice the first to the second. This reaso 
must have some semblance of foundation, as the 
Swiss, who are a sensible and calm people, have 
made the ostracism of the Jesuits one of the clauses 
of the federal pact. This will seem intolerant, even 
to the party which callsitself advanced. That party 
no longer disturbs itself about these religious ques- 
tions. We have gone past them, it thinks. The yoke 
of old superstitions has been shaken off. These dog- 
matic wrangles are only ancient trifling things, 
which have lost all importance, 








A JEWISH VIEW OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
(From the Jewish Times.] 
T would be very unfortunate indeed had we to 
choose between the acceptance of the Bible as 
the groundwork of religion, with the incidents re- 
corded therein and the precepts ordained, all in 
their literal sense, or no Bible at all. We have 
learned to comprehend the divine spirit with which 
itis imbued, and while thus preserving the ‘“ Book 
of books’’ as the most sacred treasure of humanity, 
we are not hampered by the apparent contradiction 
between its contents and the increased knowledge 
which a study of nature and its laws has given us. 
To read this spirit correctly, to interpret it in its 
true sense, to present it in a light that spreads life 
and warmth, it is necessary to be conversant with 
the various phases through which mankind has 
passed in its intellectual and moral progress. The 
life and history of no nation is of greater impor- 
tance in this study, a knowledge of the moral and 
intellectual struggle of no people of greader value 
than of the Jewish people. The Jews have been the 
steady custodians of this “revealed book;” they 
have made it their study, and their history and 
literature is a truthful reflex of the various inter- 
pretations which it received through the long ages 
of its existence. 

Though the Bible is no longer aesepted ‘‘as the 
word of God” in its literal sense, its value has been 
thousand-fold increased by the better interpreta- 
tion of the spirit that dwells therein. The touch- 
stone of its genuineness lies in the fact that, though 
in former times miracles seemed to have been a ne- 
céssity to convince people of certain truths, we rec- 
ognize these truths without the paraphernalia pe- 
culiar to the childhood of mankind. The Bible is 
more precious to us since we are at liberty to pro- 
nounce the allegories and symbols, of which it 
makes use, and the temporary institutions which it 
created, as such, and not as the immediate emana- 
tions and doings of the Deity. We are no longer in 
danger of being robbed of our faith by fresh dis- 
coveries of natural laws, and, instead of an enemy, 
we welcome science, knowledge, and study as the 
child of faith and religion, its first-born and most 
precious offspring. 

THE NEXT REBELLION. 
(From the Baltimore Episcopal Methodist.) 

O doubt Mr. — is right in the belief 
that hereafter artillery cannot be relied on 
to preserve the Union. Such a costly remedy for 
disunion as the late war, if often resorted to, would 
be worse than the disease. Mr. expresses his 
doubts as to what part the South would take in 
any future sectional contest. If Mr. had lived 
in the South, he would know that the South has had 
enough of war for the present generation. It wil! 
take some time before the locks of Samson have 
sufficiently grown, and his case otherwise become so 
desperate, as to take a pull’ at the pillars of the 
political temple which will involve his enemies and 
himself ina common destruction. At present, the 
extreme South is rapidly recuperating, and has be- 
come already the richest agricultural section of the 
country. The whole South, agricultural and cotton 
States, now desire fraternal relations, but the more 
they have sought reconciliation, the more they have 
been. repelled and oppressed. Now is the time to 
change the policy of vindictiveness and persecution, 
or hereafter it may be forever too late. We de not 
agree with Mr. in looking upon separation as 
anything less than a vital calamity to the best 
interests of humanity, if it is possible to preserve 
the Union without the sacrifice of freedom and self- 
government. The division of this country into 
three or four nationalities, may be inevitable, but, 
when it does come, our condition will be like that 
of Europe, cut up into rival States, possibly king- 
doms; large standing armies established involving 
frightful taxation; and our sons dragged off by con- 
scription to be demoralized and made food for 
gunpowder. . Horrible as this prospect is, we cannot 
see how how we are to avoid what has been “the 
common fate of humanity in all ages, except by 
cherishing that spirit of fraternal concord and jus- 
tice which is the only cohesive power that can be 

relied upon to hold this country together. 


SELF-SACRIFICE EQUALLY THE DUTY OF MINISTRY 
AND LAITY. 
{From the Liberal Christian.) 
HERE is a false view in regard to the right 
economy and method of religious work, which 
has a very mischievious influence in nearly every 
branch of the Church in our time. This is the 
notion that devotion and self-sacrifice are specially 
required of ministers. That is, that they are pro- 
perly expected to feel a degree of interest in “ the 
cause of religion,” and a readiness to endure hard- 
ships and make sacrifices for its extension in the 
world, which are not to be looked for from the 
laity, or ordinary members of the Church. This 
view of the matter finds no support in the Scrip- 
tures, orin the history of the Church. Wherever 
this false notion has appeared it has been the source 
of weakness, never an element of strength. There 
is no such distinction between the duties of differ- 
ent classes of Christians provided for in the genius 
of Christianity, or in the principles upon which the 
Christian Church is organized The New Testament 
recognizes very little difference between ministers 
or preachers and other members of the Church, ex- 
cept that some of the preachers were required, or 
called, to give their entire time to the work of 
teaching. But other labors and sacrifices, fully 
equivalent, were laid upon all other Christians, ac- 
cording to their particular circumstances and 
natural powers, And there never was, and is not 
now, any obligation to live a holy life, to be self- 
sacrificing, to “‘spend and be spent’’ for the cause 
of Christ and the spread of the truth in the world, 
which rests upon ministers, which does not rest 
with equal weight upon every member of the 
Christian Church. All are alike called to live and 
work for Christ and his cause, that is, for what men 
see to be the cause of righteousness, truth and jus- 
tice in the world; and the work of every other 
Christian is equally indispensable with that of the 
minister, 


THE NEW LINCOLN STATUE. 
[From a Letter by Don Piatt.) 
S for the statue itself, it is so much better 
than we had a right to expect, and, being the 
work of quite a pretty liftle girl, criticism is dis- 
armed. I should not say a word, but from the mel- 


pancholy fact that a project is wow being agitated to 


have more of the same sort from her little hands. It 
is proposed that Congress shall have another inspir- 
ation, and a graven image of old Farragut put up by 
the side of Lincoln. This is abominable, and not to 
be endured without a protest. I say, then, that this 
statue of Lincoln fails in precisely what the friends 
of the artist claimed, and that is, genius in the con- 
ception, while the execution of the work creates a 
suspicion that more expert hands, such as can be 
obtained in Europe for a reasonable price, gave the 
finishing touches. The face resembles a livid mask, 
taken from dead features by means of plaster, and 
is totally devoid of expression. This statue tells no 
story whatever. The head is thrown forward ina 
thoughtful, musing attitude, while the right hand is 
thrust ‘forward -with a roll of paper, indicative of 
action. Between the head and hand there is no har- 
mony whatever. The awkward, grotesque appear- 
ance of Mr. Lincoln’s figure in the beastly, every-day 
wear of ordinary life, is sought to be relieved by the 
folds of a cloak that is stuck to the back in the miost 
surprising manner, indicating that the ungainly, 
awkward subject had been studying a pose, and 
fixed his drapery precisely to suit the artist. Be- 
tween the cloak and the figure there is as little har- 
mony as between the head and the hand, while the 
legs come in on their base, and have, likeevery other 
part, a story of theirown. Nine out of ten of the 
ordinary stone-cutters of the country would pro- 
duce as good a work as this of the pretty little girl 
who fell an heir to Carpenter’s Congress inspiration. 

How long, O Lord, how long is the great National 
Capital to be cursed with these crude abominations 
of ignorance? The true artist, shy and sensitive, 
works unknown in his or her poor home, through 
heart-breaking obstacles up to fame, while these 
rough law-makers listen to pleading beggars for the 
public money, that our eyes may be shocked and 
the nation disgraced. Where is the image-breaker 
and the destroyer of spoiled canvas, and where is 
our Providence ‘“‘who keeps us a nation ?’’ 

WAIT AWHILE ! 
(From the Chicago Evening Post.]} 


yee Ream, stand up! Now, Vinnie, you 

are a good, honest girl, in spite of the tattlers 
who envy yeu, and a brave girl and a gifted girl, 
more or less, and you area plucky Westerner who 
milked cows in Wisconsin and drove a mule team 
in Kansas, and we are proud that, unaided, you 
have so made your way; but Vinnie, you need 
advice at this present moment. You teased Con- 
gress into giving you $10,000 to make a statue of Lin- 
coln—which was all well enough, for if you had not 
got it, it would doubtless have gone to buy one of 
the equestrian dragons of Clark Mills. Perhaps 
your statue is intrinsically and absolutely good; 
nobody who is competent to judge has yet inspected 
it. Now, suppose you wait a little before insisting 
on seulping Admiral Farragut and Gen. Thomas. 
They are in no hurry to achieve immortality in a 
calcareous deposit. Let the country see that your 
Lincoln is really great, and that you are actually 
what you seem, before you ask to be elected official 
sculptor. Give private individuals an opportunity 
to share your services for a few months, while the 
country is arriving at a maturer judgment than 
Congressmen can be expected to form while under 
the fire of your appealing eyes. No shenannigan, 
Vinnie! 


Literature and Art. 


ART NOTES. 


HE fourth annual exhibition of the American 
Society of Painters in Water-colors is now open 
at the Academy of Design, occupying the North 
Room exclusively and overflowing into the corridor. 
As a whole, the collection is decidedly in advance of 
previous exhibitions and ought to do its part toward 
fostering a taste for water-colors, a branch of art to 
the beauty of which the American ptblic is not fully | 
awake. We find in the catalogue many names 
which are prominent in our list of artists. Mr. 
Coleman contributes several admirable sketches of 
Adirondac scenery. The two Smilies also show some 
good studies of water, rock and mountain which, 
although not so rich in color as Coleman’s, are very 
pleasing. Mr. James Smilie tries his hand in a new 
direction, in an illustratien of Robert Browning’s 
well known poem, ‘‘How we Carried the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix.” Messrs. A. F. Bellows 
and T. C. Farrar, having just returned from En- 
gland and the Continent, exhibit some characteristic 
work. Mr. Farrar is at once fortunate and unfor- 
tunate in having disposed of his best pictures before 
the exhibition so that he does not appear to the 
greatest advantage on the Academy walls. To an 
American Mr. Bellows’ rendering of English seenery 
is very pleasing, but it is quite possible that Mr. Far- 
rar’s low-toned and comparatively dingy pictures 
are really truer examples of English landscape than 
are the bright and transparent ones which Mr. Bel- 
lows has sent. Harry Fenn has of late illustrated 
Southern scenery in a series of woodcuts in Apple- 
ton’s Journal, and we are glad to see some of his 
sketches exhibited. They are very charming both 
in color and drawing, reminding one, somehow, of 
Birket Foster’s work, of which, by the way there is 
a specimen in No. 5lo. 

James Sutton & Co., of the Aldine, have done 
well in securing an exclusive American right to 
publish four large and handsome German clromos, 
after pictures by Hildebrandt and Zimmerman who 
are among the most celebrated of German landscape 
painters. These chromos are offered as an induce- 
ment to new subscribers to the Aldine, any one 
sending three new names, with the amount of three 

















subscriptions ($2.50 each) being entitled to his ehoice 
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of one of the four pictures mentioned. That this is 
a liberal offer is evident when we state that the 
chromos are about two feet wide by nearly three 
feet long, and are executed in the very best manner. 
One is a winter scene; with a blacksmith’s forge, 
closely copied from an admirable picture by Zim- 
merman, who is celebrated for his success in painting 
this class of subjects, and the other three are after 
Hildebrandt, two being winter landscapes with 
figures, and the third a coast scene with a glowing 
sunset sky and surf breaking on a beach. This is 
certainly an excellent way in which to cultivate a 
wide-spread taste for what is good in art, and we 
sincerely hope that the publishers will find it re- 
munerative in a financial as well as an swsthetic point 
of view, and secure a still wider circulation for their 
journal, which is by far the most perfect of American 
publications in the way of printing and press-work, 
while the admirable engravings which it contains 
are a monthly treat. 


BOOKS, 

History of Music, in the Form of Lectures. By 
kreaerick Lou.s Ritter. First Series. New York: 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway. 1870. 

This dainty little volume does not pretend to be 
an exhaustive history of music. It is an enthusiastic 
and sympathetic narration of the rise and develop- 
ment of the tone-art, with numerous critical 
‘** asides,’ of great interest and value to the reader, 
dropping, as it were, from the fullness of the 
author’s knowledge and experience in his profes- 
sion. The lectures of which it consists attracted 
much popular atiention at the time of their delivery 
in this and other cities, and established the reputa- 
tion of Prof. Ritter as an accomplished musician and 
critic. 

The treatment of the subject is somewhat novel, 
and seems to us particularly well adapted, both to a 
series of lectures, and to the construction of a clear 
and interesting book. The order followed is not 
strictly chronological; the author, like a skillful 
story-teller, chooses to go back now and then to 
take up some new thread, rather than drop too soon 
the one which already holds the attention of the 
reader. The first lecture treats of the Gregorian 
chant, the Folk-song, the Troubadour-song, and the 
invention of harmony, covering a long period, from 
the Christian era to the latter part of the fourteenth 
century ; the second continues the history to the 
death of Palestrina, in 1594, treating of the old 
Flemish, German, English, Italian and Spanish 
schools—the great epoch of Catholic church-music 
and the Madrigal; the third, going back to the 
twelfth century, traces down to our own times that 
strange but thoroughly sincere development of re- 
ligious dramatic music, which, beginning in the 
miracle or passion-plays (themselves a politic adapt- 
ation of pagan mysteries) grew to the sacred 
oratorio, shedding by the way the germs of Protestant 
church music; the fourth narrates how upon this 
stock was grafted, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, a classic scion from the old Greek 
tragedy, bearing fruit in the Italian opera, the prog- 
ress of which is here followed through the great 
battles and final triumph of Gillick ; the fifth de- 
picts the development of instrumental music from 
the sixteenth century to Haydn. A second series 
ef lectures is partly promised, continuing these 
lines of narrative to our own day, and ineluding a 
historical sketch of music in America, 


Prof. Ritter does uot undertake to treat of the 
science of music, that is to say its mathematical 
foundations in nature; nor does he trouble himself 
with antiquarian researches as to the music of the 
ancients, though, doubtless, this is essentially a part 
of the true history of the art. The origin of music 
as we understand the term, he declares to have been 
coeval with that of Christianity. In his last lecture, 
he says: 

Though old Greek, Roman and Hebrew authors are lavish 
in their praise of the astonishing effects of instrumental 
music, as used in their several temple services, yet it was 
not till the latter part of the sixteenth century that a really 
artistic signification was attached to the cultivation of in- 
strumental music. To judge from the construction and na- 
ture of the sacred instruments known to the old Greeks, 
Hebrews and Romans, these instruments, for the most part, 
must have been only used for dynamic effects, te enliven 
and mark the rhythm of the sacred dances and the triumphal 
marches, or to regulate, in Greek tragedy, the motion of the 
chorus.” 

But he admits that the Christians accepted by de- 
grees the instruments of the heathen ; and when we 
recollect the lyre, the cithara, and the fiute (or more 
properly clarionet) of the ancients, we are inclined 
to think that Prof. Ritter has too sweepingly con- 
demned their music as ‘‘sounding brass ora tink- 
ling cymbal.” In alluding to the origin of the 
opera, he says : 

“ After again deciphering the dramas of the old Greek 
poets, the men of letters could of course be no more sat- 
isfied with the crude, and in many respects coarse, rep- 
resentations of the miracle-plays. But to re-possess the 
Greek drama, in all its beauty and significance, it was soon 
found necessary to resuscitate the Greek music, as music 
always made an essential part of the drama of the old poets; 
and Greek writers were lavish in praise of the wonderful 
effects of that music. To discover this lost art again was, 
no doubt, the deep desire of many a modern Greek student 
and musician.” 

In other words, the situation of affairs was much 
as if some future critic (Macaulay’s cultivated. New- 
Zealander, for instance), should find no trace re- 
maining of the music of to-day but the libretti of a 
few operas, the enthusiastic puffs of a few news- 
paper critics, and pictures and descriptions of a few 
musical instruments. The Greek libretti, if we may 
so call the choruses of their tragedies, were finer 

than ours. What is there in modern opera so spon- 
taneous and appropriate as the marvelous scene in 
which the sea-nymphs rise out of the “‘ multitudi- 
nous rippling laughter’’ of the waves, at the base of 
the cliff to which Prometheus is bound in his agony, 

* and the strains in which they express their sym- 
pathy. The verses ebb and flow like billows, they 
dash upon the crag and recede again. If the musi- 
cian kept pace with the poet, what wondrous 
music must have swelled from this chorus! Alas! 
we have one stern, hard proof that the poet’s art 
had to furnish most of the music, Beethoven him- 





self could not have made an orchestra ef lyres and 
pipes; and if more perfect instruments had then 
been used, we could scarcely fail to find some pic- 
ture carving or description of them now. 

The attempt to rediscover Greek tragic-music led 
to the introduction of the recitativo, without which 
both oratorio and modern opera would have been 
impossible. In the year 1600 the first opera (Peri’s 
Euridice), was performed at Florence, and. the first 
oratorio (Cavaliere’s L’ Anima é@ Corpo) in Rome. 
They were not wholly unlike at the outset. A 
ballet was certainly included in the oratorio, and 
probably also in the opera. But the uses to which 
the former was applied tended gradually to purify 
it of secular elements, until it was lifted by German 
Protestant composers to its present exalted char- 
acter. The purest type of worship-music, however, 
is not the oratorio, though adherence to that would 
be a great reform in modern church-music. We 
eonclude this extended notice of Prof. Ritter’s 
fascinating and suggestive book by citing some ex- 
cellent remarks on this head. He says: 

The Gregorian chant and the Protestant chorale run like 
a red thread through the musical part of the church service 
of the two great religious denominations; these really sa~ 
cred songs of the two churches are the first impressions 
which touch the soulof the young Christian on his entrance 
into the Church, and are, as such, the indestructible echoes of 
his first, sacred associations. As Holy Writ forms the invaria- 
ble foundation of the réligious and moral principles of the 
true Christian, so the Gregorian chant and the chorale ought 
to form the ground and invariable theme of the composer ; 
and, as long as composers understood and valued this ines- 
timable, noble and really sacred practice, their works com- 
posed for the church truthfully and appropriately fulfilled 
their solemn office; these works were thus imbued with the 
sacred character derived from the themes of the sacred 
songs; then, necessarily, a distinct line of demarcation was 
drawn between sacred and secular music. How is it to-day? 
A glance at the meaningless fabrications, destined for the 
church by our would-be church composers, will at once be- 
tray to you their profane models, The frivolous, worldly 
variations, and silly, sentimental organ voluntaries which 
greet you at your entrance into sacred places, will tell you 
the source from which the pliant organist has drawn. It is 
the fashionable opera of to-day, with its worn-out phrases, 
that has taken the place of the original sacred songs; it is 
the empty modern ballad that has supplanted the Gregorian 
chant and the chorale; and, according to my conviction, 
only a return to the true source of sacred Christian church 
music will enable our composers to resuscitate real church 
art. 


The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 
Longfellow. Philadelphia : Porter 
1870. 


Few standard books have maintained their repu- 

tation more evenly than has the work before us. 
The first edition appeared in 1845, asif anticipatory 
of that great republican awakening which three 
years after made continental Europe of paramount 
interest to the genuine American. The present edi- 
tion enriched by asupplement of rare value, comes 
to us at a moment when our eyes are again turned 
toward that same Old world, aflame with war, and 
quivering under the fiercest perplexities of national, 
dynastic or religious antagonisms. It cannot, in- 
deed, be claimed that these translations from the 
poets of Europe throw very close light upon actual 
political complications. What Mr. Longfellow 
designed in his book was a service to literature 
purely, and it results that much more attention is 
given to the bards who sung before the dawn, than 
to those who belong to the noon-day glare of the 
last hundred years. The elder poetry of the 
nations predominates. Thus much space is given to 
the poem of Beowulf and to Cedmon, as inter- 
pretative of the Anglo-Saxon era; to Sw#mund’s 
Edda in the Icelandic; to the Heldenbuch, the 
Nibelungentied, and Reynard the Fox in German, 
to old Danish ballads and the like. It is the same 
withthe Latin nations. Whether it be the French, 
Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese, the poetry inter- 
vening between the twelfth and seventeenth cen- 
turies holds the major place. A comprehensive view 
of European poetical literature was impossible on 
other terms, and scholars of less linguistic attain- 
ments, or of a narréwer range of reading than Mr. 
Longfellow, are very much his debtors for this con- 
scientious compilation. 
Yet the large regard for old authors, which is evi- 
dent throughout the book, has its modern uses, in- 
asmuch as one can trace a certain poetical consan- 
guinity between the past and the present, and 
national characteristies disclose themselves more 
vividly when viewed in the relation of epoch to 
epoch. Lamartine and Beranger, and Victor Hugo, 
Geethe, Schiller and Heine, are so near to us, that 
the few translations which are given from each of 
them are all that are really needed. Symmetry is 
preserved, while the literary and historical perspeo- 
tive is more accurate, under the wise rules of pre- 
sentation, which Mr. Longfellow laid down in his 
original preface. 

Of the fidelity of the translations, it is sufficient 
to say that they have been selected by one who is 
himself the prince of translators. Many of the 
lesser poems have been rendered by Mr. Long- 
fellow’s own pen. The rest have been selected with 
a generous catholicity, not only such acknowledged 
scholars as Bowring, Jameison, Taylor, Fenton, 
Brooks, Carlyle being forced into service, but the 
rich mine of periodical literature has been made to 
pay liberal tribute. The historical and biographical 
notes with which the volume abounds, very essen- 
tially add to its value; and altogether it may be re- 
marked that this noble book, so unique in its con- 
ception, is destined to maintain its unchallenged 
supremacy from the very impossibility of a rivalry 
that would not at the same time be a slavish imi- 
tation. ’ 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


My Study Window. By James R. Lowell. (Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co,) Mr. Lowell is undoubt- 
edly our finest essayist. Parton’s English is more 
thoroughly modern. He would never say—* That 
our pianos and patent reapers have won medals 
does but confirm us in our mechanic and material 
measure of merit.’’ The italicized phrase is too for- 
mal for the author of Famous Americans. But, on 
the other hand, Parton is a surface thinker, anda 
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superficial reader. His level is the journalistic, 





while Lowell has the happy quality of combining 
with a cultured style, great freshness of thought, a 
scholarship whioh never wearies and never runs into 
shallows, and a quick American sense of things 
which enables him to give voice to what is perma- 
nent and deepest in current public sentiment, even 
before the public is aware of its own mind. The 
present volume is largely composed of themes of 
more especial interest to students. The “Library of 
Old Authors” is of this character, as are also the 
superb essay upon Chaucer, and the singularly dis- 
criminate review of Pope. But there are other 
essays which show that a man can live in Cambridge 
all his life without being out of America. Boston, 
with its environs, certainly cherishes what one 
might call a trans-atlantic school of literature, but 
there is no shadow nor suspicion of this in the paper 
upon Abraham Linco)n, or in that charming bit of 
good-humored raijllery, entitled, ‘‘On a Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners.’’ Perhaps, however, the 
biographic essay upon the first Josiah Quincey, 
whom Lowell justly names * A Great Public Charac- 
ter,’’ most perfectly illustrates the fervid depth of 
the author’s democracy. One discovers there plenty 
of fault-finding, but it is the gracious criticism of a 
lover, and not the cynicism of a reactionist. Such 
criticisms this country sorely needs; and the man 
may safely chide America for its weaknesses and its 
vulgarities who believes of the great President of 
the War that, ‘he left behind him a fame beyond 
that of any conqueror,*the memory of a grace higher 
than that of outward person, and of a gentlemanli- 
ness deeper than mere breeding’’! We have by no 
means exhausted the table of contents of My Study 
Window, but we have perhaps said enough to con- 
vince our readers that the book is worth the buying, 
and deserving of a place in the handiest niche of the 
library. 

Joseph and his Friend. By Bayard Taylor. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Sons.) We have read all of 
Bayard Taylor’s novels as they have appeared from 
time to time, and must confess that our admiration 
for them invariably seemed an error of judgment. 
Nevertheless, the admiration remained, which is 
after all the chief thing in the matter. That they 
are to the manor born is undeniable. The coloring, 
the people, the manners, are American; although 
more provincial than urban. The talk of the char- 
acters is as if a phonographic reporter were hid be- 
hind the door, and noted every syllable to the utter- 
most letter. The ways of thinking are genuine coun- 
try ways. The vicissitudes of the heroes and hero- 
ines arc those of tens of thousands who go down to 
rural graves. Our main grievance is that these 
lives never appear to be quite worth recording. The 
story of Joseph is a most common-place one. He 
has a calf-love for Julia Blessing, an artful city girl 
whom we have seen a hundred times. They marry. 
Julia’s infelicites crop out. Joseph is persuaded 
into an oil speculation and gets bitten. Julia, who 
keeps down her age and preserves her complexion 
by arsenic, takes an overdose and dies. Joseph has 
the credit of poisoning her, and hence we havea 
trial in the court-house, and some very natural, 
everyday detective business, as stupidly blundering 
as such thinys are inclined to be in real life. Once 
released, Joseph goes West, recovers his fortitude 
and more than his old fortune, and marries the sister 
of “his friend.” The characterization is perfect. 
The paternal Blessing, indeed, is a really admirable 
study. But for what possible purpose are these 
photographic pictures? Perhaps to show us of the 
majority, what inane lives we are wont to liye. 
Taylor does show this most effectually. 


The Oloven Foot. By Orpheus C. Kerr. (New 
York: Carleton.) Is there a profound incapacity in 
the life of mankind on this side of the Atlantic which 
unfits the United States for becoming the scene of a 
great novel? Mr. Newell maintains the affirmative 
and claims that The Cloven Foot, of which he is the 
author, is what The Mystery of Edwin Drood would 
have been, if Mr. Dickens had brought his plot to 
American soil. The theory is so preposterous that 
one immediately suspects it to be a final satiric 
touch, the last stroke wanting to make the travesty 
of The Mystery.a supreme work of humorous art. 
Nevertheless, a close reading of wthe preforatory 
“Apology” shows that the view is advanced with 
the utmost seriousness. It will probably occur to 
the reader that where a writer has such a funny 
mental structure that a burlesque theory seems pro- 
found common sense, he is quite apt in real bur- 
lesque to get altogether out of his depth. We hardly 
like to say that this has been the fate of Mr. Newell, 
because we have a very good opinion of his humor- 
ous qualities, and in the present travesty we find so 
much that is really witty, and deliciously comical. 
Yet, The Cloven Foot is undoubtedly open to just 
such an objection. There are passages where the 
author actually loses his footing. His humorous 
vein overleaps itself, and in its very intensity des- 
troys that thin tissue of fact without which humor 
ceases to be possible. Yet, despite all faults, Mr. 
Newell’s ** Adaptation” is exceedingly clever. Its 
cup overflows with puns. There is everywherea 
fine sarcastic flavor, most admirable bits of satire, 
and a rich murmur of laughter in every page. Very 
felicitous is his substitution of a professional ingur- 
ance agent for the religious philanthropist in Dick- 
ens? novel. His description of Nassau Street is su- 
perb. Indeed, whenever a hapless fellow mortal 
finds himself drifting into the fogs of hypochondria, 
we know of no pilot that we could more safely 
recommend than the author of The Cloven Foot. 

The Science of Evil. By Joel Maody. (Topeka: 
Grane & Byron.) This volume, as the publishers 
inform us, is the first bound production of the press 
of Topeka, Kansas. It certainly, in many ways, is a 
book of which the future antiquarians of Topeka 
may justly be proud. Saving certain orthographic 
inaccuracies, ascribable doubtless to a strike on the 
part of the Topeka proof-reader, it is very credita- 
ble indeed in those features whieh come under the 
scope of the printer and binder. Moreover, Mz 
Moody, himself, is a thinker of no narrow propor- 
tions. Although terribly heterodox and entertain- 
ing views whieh will affect ordinary conservative 
nerves as if struck by the discharge of a dozen Ley- 





den jars, yet his essays evince a coherence unusual 
to writers of his school. We muat, in all frankness, 
dissent both from his premises and his conclusions. 
Still there are passages in his book,—in the lecture 
entitled “Salvation and Damnation before Birth,”’ 
for example, which may be read with profit, if the 
anti-theological bias be eliminated. Mr. Moody has 
a diagram by which he seeks to show the law o! 
human progress. His diagram isa series of spirals. 
His deductions are based on the hypothesis that a 
spiral is a circle... When he can write Q. E. D. aftei 
such a hypothesis, we shall be ready to give the 
deductions a little more attention. 

Fair France, By the author of John Halifas. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) The France which 
Miss Mulock describes ceased to exist so short a 
time ago, that it is difffeult to realize that many of 
the places which sh® describes have, since her visit, 
been the scene of events which render the pages oi 
existing guide-beoks, very incomplete records oi 
history. We are surprised to notice that many of 
our contemporaries accuse the author of seeing 
Church and State with eyes which are Protestant 
for one and English for the other. It seems to us, on 
the contrary, that she is quite on the lookout foi 
the best that can be said about everybody and 
everything. Of course no one—and particularly an 
English woman, can go anywhere away from home 
without finding much that is unfamiliar and enougis 
that is distasteful. It is no more to be expected 
that any one save a Catholic should look with 
entire complacency upon all that may be seen 
during a sojourn in French cathedral towns, than 
that a Romanist should regard with entire appro- 
bation the peculiar forms of Protestant worship, 
and yet Miss Mulock often speaks reverentially 
and respectfully of what she sees. We would say 
always instead of “ often,’’ but some of the forms of 
worship evidently impress her as deliberately de- 
signed to foster superstition merely for the sake of 
power, and these, while respecting the faith with 
which they are observed, she evideutly regards with 
aversion, felt, if not expressed. The comparisons 
between France and England as regards the mis- 
cellanies of life are almost invariabiy favorable to 
the former, and, as a whole, the book is a very read- 
able traveler’s tale. 

Within Sea- Walls. (New York: Board of Pub- 
lication, Reformed Church.) ‘This is an historical 
story covering those years of civil and religious strife 
which proceeded the siege of Leyden. The fortunes 
of the reformers are invested with individual 
interest in the persons of different Protestants, 
some of whose names are known in history while 
others are introduced simply to fill out the picture 
of life in those times. To a Protestant the book 
does not seem bigoted—to a Catholic, probably the 
half apology with which the wholesale iconoclasm 
which accompanied the outbreak of strife, is men- 
tioned, would perhaps seem reprehensible if not 
sacriligious. Interesting the story certainly is, and 
so far as we are able to judge, without actual re- 
ference to authorities for minor dates, historically 
accurate. 

First Six Books of the Aneid. By Thomas Chase 
M.A. (Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother.) This is 
certainly a very handy text-book, and on a cursory 
view, which is all that we have been able to give ix, 
it appears to possess some unusually excellent 
features. The type is clear and neat. The notes 
are profuse, scholarly, full of grammatical hints, 
supplied with translations of hard or new idioms, 
and with here and there some really excellent illus- 
trations from modern literature. There is also a 
vocabulary, and to this is added an appendix on 
“Classical Versification.”’ 

Steps Upward. By Mrs. Frances Dana Gage. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott & Co.) This story 
was originally published in the Temperance Patriot, 
and by its popularity largely increased the cir sula- 
tion of that journal. It is a temperance tale of 
unusual merit, painting at once the disastrous 
effects of alcoholic drinks and the happy results of 
reform. Its pages contain nothing of the sensational 
order; but narrate, in a truthful and appreciative 
style, events such as may occur under the observa- 
tion of any one who keeps eyes and ears on the 
alert. 
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FAIRNESS IN INTERPRETATION. 


VERY one knows how the most various and 
even opposite beliefs are supported by ap- 
peals to the Bible. Romanist and Protestant, 
High Churchman and Low Churchman, Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian, eachsfinds his own belief sup- 
ported there. An old epigram runs in substance 
thus: “ This is the book where every one seeks 
what he wishes to believe—and finds it!” If the 
Scriptures were given by God to guide men, what 
account are we to make of this marvelous diver- 
sity of interpretation ? 

It is plain enough, in the first place, that the 
Lord did not mean to save men all trouble or un- 
certainty in finding the truth. They must use 
their own minds, must search and study, and 
take their chance of mistake. There is no more 
superseding of human effort by divine interpo- 
sition, in respect to religious truth, than in any 
other department of life. And this difficulty of 
finding the truth in its completeness ought effect- 
ually to deter men from setting up a minute cor- 
rectness of belief as of absolutely vital moment. 

But the difficulty of agreeing in the interpreta- 
tion of God’s revelations has been greatly in- 
creased by false methods, from some of which we 
are beginning to escape. The Bible has been and 
is wofully maltreated. The most universal and 
injurious form of maltreatment consists in build- 
ing upon detached passages, interpreted in disre- 
gard of the general considerations essential to 
their right understanding. This has been one of 
the crying sins of Theology. By wrenching single 
texts from their connection and surroundings, one 
can find support for any notion. By just this pro- 
cess have been propped and buttressed every vari- 
ety of doctrine, including those most utterly for- 
eign to the spirit of the Gospel. Ideas wrought 
out in human fancy, diseased and distorted, 
have found specious support in Biblical phrases 
torn from their setting and misapplied. And the 
extent to which this vicious process has been car- 
ried, its influence in creating and still more in 
perpetuating theological systems, is incalculable. 
Theology is beginning to repair its own errors in 
this respect, and truer methods of dealing with 
Scripture are gaining foothold. But the old, nar- 
row fashion sfill has wide power. 

The most important considerations by which 
the understanding of Scriptural passages is to be 
regulated, can be understood by every person of 
common intelligence, we may almost say by every 
intelligent child, in their general nature. Thus, 
to take a very important truth, the language of 
the Bible is often that not of fact, but of feeling. 
It is often highly colored, poetical, intense with 
the natural exaggeration of the heart. This man- 
ner of speech is peculiarly congenial to the Oriental 
people among whom the Scriptures had birth. 
“Tf aman hate not his father and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also,” said Christ, “he cannot be 
my disciple!” Taken literally, the saying would 
be monstrous; taken as strongly figurative, it is 
full of powerful truth. David, in a passionate 
outbreak of self-reproach, for ie he can find 
no language strong enough, exc s, “ Behold, I 
was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother 
conceive me!” From which it is gravely argued 
that David declared himself to have been tainted 
by guilt—the guilt of Adam’s sin—before his con- 
scious life or action began. Looking at the spirit 
of the whole passage, nothing would seem clearer 
than that David was distressed solely about his 
own adultery and murder, and not all about 
Adam’s transgressions; and says in the figurative 
language natural to. such intense feeling, that 
there had been nothing but sin in him from the 
very beginning. Take another example: Paul, in 
his ardor for the Jews’ salvation, says he could 
willingly be “accursed from Christ” if his breth- 





heads as to how Paul could be willing, under any 
circumstances, to renounce his hope and faith in 
Christ. Buttaking the language for whatit clearly 
is, the language of feeling, what can be plainer than 
that he means simply that he could wholly forget 
his personal imterest in that of his nation? Every 
generous heart that puts itself in Paul’s place can 
understand perfectly what he meant to say. 

Examples of this kind could be multiplied. And 
be it observed, the truth which they illustrate 
makes it necessary to study the Bible all the more 
carefully. For in many places its language is to 
be taken, not as poetical, but as literal; and it is 
just as bad to twist history into allegory, as to 
do the opposite. We must distinguish between a 
Psalm and a chapter in Chronicles. What is 
harder, we must determine ‘between cases where 
the same person, Christ, for example, speaks fig- 
uratively, and where he speaks in language of 
fact. 

To take now astill broader consideration: A 
passage cannot be rightly understood unless we 
understand to some degree at least the circum- 
stances under which it was first given. Just as 
Christ’s universal work was cradled in a tempo- 
rary and local work ; as the Saviour of mankind 
spoke the language and met the circumstances 
that were peculiar to the J qyvish people,—so each 
part of the Bible was originally and directly ad- 
dressed to some special person or class, and its 
form was adapted to their special necessities. If 
we take chapter or text without regard to this, its 
primary purpose, we may make wild work. The 
first thing to understand is what was meant by 
the words as first spoken and first heard. That is 
the only fair starting-point. Thence we may 
proceed to learn how far they are of universal 
application, and how far they touch our own per- 
sonal circumstances. The ceremonial code, for 
instance, which fills so much of the books of Mo- 
ses, must be understood as originally given asa 
national law, and as having for us only a histori- 
cal interest. The lamentations of the Prophets 
must be understood as uttered over the sins of 
the Jewish people; and we are to apply them to 
ourselves just so far as we in person, or as a na- 
tion, have been guilty of similar sins. 

So, in reading the declarations of Christ, we 
must remember that a large part of them were 
made, not as abstract utterances, but as meeting 
some peculiar circumstances of his hearers. They 
take form and color accordingly. The sins which 
he most denounced were those most prevalent 
among the people to whom he spoke. In the 
spirit of his words is the key-note to every form 
of goodness, but he did not teach each virtue 
specifically. In most of his teachings there is a 
wonderful largeness, which makes them easily 
reach the human heart in any age or country. 
Yet we cannot afford to forget when and to whom 
each one was given. Some have assumed the 
Sermon on the Mount as ineluding the whole 
essence of the Gospel. But that discourse was 
given at the very outset of Christ’s ministry, and to 
the general multitude. It is utterly unreasonable 
to seek in it such full disclosure of truth as was 
to be looked for at alater time and among the few 
who had been educated by a long intercourse 
with him to a higher spiritual capacity. Great 
as is the Sermon on the Mount, the later chap- 
ters of ‘John are still richer and pregnant with 
higher truth. Even then he said, “I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” Of that further knowledge, some 
doubtless came with the illumination of the day 
of Pentecost ; some part was added as the Church 
grew, and found record in the Epistles; some 
part—why should we not think ?!—may be still 
unfolding as the world grows toward the light. 

We must then interpret each special teaching 
of Christ’s soméwhat according to the time of its 
delivery, and the character of its first recipient. 

And so of Apostolic teaching. Special passages 

in an Epistle—particularly in the abrupt and in- 
volved style of St. Paul,—can often be understood 
only as we grasp the general drift of the argu- 
ment, as we know whom he is addressing, and to 
what main end he is talking. Ignoring these 
things, we are liable to mistake a mere incidental 
illustration for a grand general statement ; to put 
the emphasis in the wrong place, and to wholly 
miss the true sense. From such misconstructions, 
what cobwebs of delusion, what hard fetters of 
unchristian error, have been wrought! 
When men have learned to treat the Bible fairly, 
one of the greatest sources of perplexity to the 
believer and of discussion in the Church, will have 
disappeared. There are some questions as to its 
treatment which no one has yet satisfacterily an- 
swered. But it is a great step to accept the prin- 
ciple we have indicated,—that of seeking by fair 
inquiry the original historic sense of the record. 
If there is united with this the disposition to 
rely on the essential spirit of the entire Gospel 
rather than single letter and text,—to infuse and 
mold all special doctrine with the large, free 
spirit born of charity, and faith, and hope,—then 
will the Bible be less a battle-ground and more a 
meeting-place of brethren. Then will Knowledge 
and Love walk hand in band. 








Unconscious Fruit.—Not all the good done. in 
the world is done intentionally and knowingly. 
There are no sweeter or higher influences than 
those which flow out unconsciously from good 
lives. A really good life is one towhich truth and 
kindness and nobility have become habitual. The 
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whole nature may become so charged with these 





qualities that they aftect even the smallest acts, 
and their beauty is present in the most trivial and 
unconsidered word or deed. Such a person goes 
surrounded with a moral atmosphere as constant 
as the perfume which a rose sheds round itself. 
People meeting such a one are made happier, 
hardly knowing why. 

Every one of any moral worth wishes to be of 
use in the world, and it is the grief of many that 
they seem shut off from opportunities of useful- 
ness. But simple growth im right life is growth in 
usefulness. Just as fast as we acquire in ourselves 
the spirit of purity and love, we send out an influ- 
ence of purity and love upon others, whether we 
know it or not. Indeed the greatest moral force 
in the world is of the silent and secret kind. As 
the child grows up, its character is shaped in some 
small degree by what it hears in the way of set in- 
struction at home or school or church ; but ina 
far greater degree by the qualities in father and 
mother and companions with which it is brought 
in ceaseless contact. So it is with all of us. No 
man liveth to himself. As we ourselves are pure 
or base, selfish or loving, so do we give our own 
color to those about us. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN 
CHINA. 

¢¢ --N vain has China disappointed over and over 

again the hopes of the Church ; the Church 
is never discouraged ”—wrote the enthusiastic and 
amusing Abbé Huc, in 1857, in his work on The 
Chinese Empire. Without accepting as literal fact 
every detail of the remarkable narrative in ques- 
tion, we may concede that he paid a just tribute 
to the indefatigable energy which has character- 
ized the members of his communion in Eastern 
Asia. Just at this moment when the call for fresh 
Protestant laborers in that vast field is sounding in 
our ears, when the increased intercourse between 
che barbarous East and civilized West is provok- 
ing commercial enterprise to additional effort, and 
with the details of a massacre, whose victims were 
country women and co-religionists of the writer in 
question, fresh in our memories, it may be inter- 
esting to lay before our readers the statistics of 
Catholic propagandism in China and its adjacent 
countries. Obtained from an exclusive and relia- 
ble source, they will afford some basis for a com- 
parative estimate of the success achieved by the 
missionaries of differing persuasions in a land pre- 
senting uncommon difficulties to the teacher, be he 
Romanist or Methodist. 

Commencing with the origin of Roman Catholic 
missions in China—an important matter in com- 
paring them with the modern establishments of 
Protestantism—we may briefly observe that so early 
as A.D. 1247 two Italian monks reached the Court 
of the then Emperor, and returned with an account 
of their wanderings. They were followed by John 
de Montcorvin, who, about 1800 A.D., founded a 
mission, numbering 6,000 souls, at the capital. 
From that date until 1540 no further efforts appear 
to have been made. In that year St. Francis Xavier 
visited the coast, but died before accomplishing 
his design of reviving the work of his predecessors. 
In 1580 the celebrated Rieci penetrated to Pekin, 
and for 30 years worked with unwearied assiduity, 
under countenance of the Emperor. His successor, 
Adam Schaal, gained such influence that, according 
to the Annals of the Faith, he baptized in the space 
of fourteen years one hundred thousand natives! 
However exaggerated this estimate may be, it is 
undoubted that the “sect of Christians” had by 
1616 reached a formidable position—so much so 
that the anti-Christian party had him arrested and 
put to death by torture. His companions, amount- 
ing in all to twenty-nine persons, were banished 
(four only being permitted to remain as “learned 
men”), and the converts were nominally extermin- 
ated. Father Verbiest however retrieved their 
waning prosperity, and his coadjutors and surviv- 
ors obtained anew a legal recognition of Chris- 
tianity. Again, however, did persecution set in, 
lasting with varying intensity until 1859, when the 
treaty between France and China secured a nom- 
inal freedom of belief to Christian converts. 

Since 1659 China has been organized into Bishop- 
ries and Districts, and, during the 212 years which 
have elapsed, has received the most paternal care 
from the Roman authorities. Without entering at 
length into details beside our purpose, its present 
condition may be thus stated: The Empire is di- 
vided into twenty-four missions, directed by nine- 
teen bishops and five prefects apostolic. The num- 
ber of priests in each mission varies from not less 
than four to five-and-twenty, every priest having 
charge of a separate district. The converts in- 
cluded under the jurisdiction of the various bish- 
ops and prefects number from 2,000 to over 70,000 ; 
the mission of Kiangnan,in Central China return- 
ing an estimate of 74,887. The average of fifteen 
others is about 22,000, while the lesser numbers are 
found in the more distant and less densely popu- 
lated districts of Tibet and Corea. The total num- 
ber of Roman Catholic converts throughout the 
Empire is thus estimated at about 450,000 souls, 
nor, in view of an explanation we have presently 
to give, do we believe the figures to be over- 
stated. 

In the matter of schools the organization is most 
creditable, those of Kiangnan numbering over 
6,000 pupils, and the other districts in proportion. 
“ Colleges,” or schools for preparing native preach- 
ers, exist in connection with the churches, three 
hundred and twenty-two pupils being in one ease 
enrolled. Nor have the Sisters of Charity, some 
of whom met so sad a fate at the hands of the 


Tientsing murderers, been less zealous than the 
priests in founding and administering schools, or- 
phanages, hospitals, and other asylums—eight 
large establishments at various points bearing 
evidence of their self-denying devotion to the 
cause. Printing-presses are worked by native 
converts, taught by their able priestly instructors ; 
and in some cases the matrices of the letters, the 
needful machinery, and in fact everything but the 
raw material had been in the first instance made 
by the skillful hands of these modern apostles. 
However much we may differ from them in ques- 
tious of belief, it is impossible to deny them the 
merit of rare organization, and a success to which 
our Protestant misssionaries are strangers—with 
certain qualifications to which we will now advert. 
We have above referred to an “explanation” of 
the large figures given as representing the Roman 
Catholic Christian converts of China, and this will 
be partly found in the differing sense attached to 
the word “convert,” by Catholics and Protestants. 
The latter regard a convert as “one who is (so far 
as they ean judge) converted.” The former place 
in that category all who say they are converted. 
Nor is the reasoning by which they support this 
practice devoid of reasonable ground. “In a coun- 
try like China,” said an intelligent member of the 
priesthood to the writer, “where the language, 
traditions, and customs of the people combine to 
render even a communication of Christian truth 
a matter of extreme difficulty, we are glad to find 
natives who will accept the title of Christians. t or 
shame’s sake, this act will in some degree intiuerce 
them for good. But more than this, each man who 
owns himself to belong to the hated sect becomes 
in turn an encouragement to others, and an ad- 
ditional aid in securing the term ‘Christian’ from 
obloquy. Doubtless there are many who are mere 
lip-Christians. But their children and relations 
will learn to respect instead of vituperate the 
name.” We are not here concerned with the moral , 
value this argument. Politically it is sound 
and deserves to be stated as affording an index to 
tae spirit which governs its supporters. 

But beyond this readiness to recognize as “ con- 
verts ” all who choose to undergo the ceremony of 
baptism, and express concurrence in certain dog- 
mas, the secular protection afforded by France, 
the great patron of Roman Catholic missions in 
China, to neophytes and converts alike, has had a 
powerful effeet in popularizing, among the lower 
classes of Chinese, the doctrines its protegés seek 
to inculeate. The modus operandi, though per- 
fectly familiar to those whose work has brought 
them into contact with members of the Romish 
propaganda, is novel to the majority of Protestant 
readers in this country, eclipsing in its application 
to the secular arm the example set by a British 
Protestant Bishop in New Zealand; who, accident- 
ally encountering, while on a missionary yachting 
cruise, a member of the rival Church bound on 
the same errand, threatened to “blow his rever- 
ence out of the water” unless he immediately 
weighed anchor. Suppose, for example, that a 
Romish convert has been subjected to some 
“ squeeze,” or monetary extortion on the part of a 
local mandarin. The average Chinaman either 
submits in silence or avails himself of such inter- 
est as he may be able to command toward abro- 
gating or lightening the exaction. The convert, 
however, knows that in professing himself a Chris- 
tian, he has gained powerful friends among the 
priests and diplomats of his newly adopted 
Church ; so he lays his complaint before the near- 
est missionary. He, in turn, acting in strict ac- 
cordance with the avowed policy of France in 
Eastern Asia, forwards the particulars to the 
nearest French Consul, or, if beyond consular ju- 
risdietion, himself usurps political functions, and 
takes prompt action in the matter. In any case, a 
note is addressed to the district authorities, stat- 
ing that such and such anative has complained 
that, in consequence of his being a Christian convert, 
certain extortions have been practiced toward 
him; that such action being in contravention of 
the Treaty agreement on the subject of religion, 
it behooves the mandarins interested to take im- 
mediate measures for making amends, in order to 
save the trouble of reference to the Minister at 
Pekin. A note of this tenor seldom fails of effect. 
The mandarins know it is perfectly useless to 
protest that the exaction has fallen as heavily up- 
on his Bhuddist neighbors as upon the convert 
himself. Any refusal to meet the demand is but 
too readily seized upon by the French officials to 
make a fuss at Pekin, and the probable result is 
the dismissal of the native officer—not for extor- 
tion, but for allowing it to reach the ears of the 
foreign representative. The bitter feeling, ever 
present though concealed, against Christians, is 
not lessened by the means taken to protect them. 
The mandarin whispers uncomplimentary remarks 
to his intimate friends and followers about “those 
meddlesome foreign devils.” The whole neigh- 
borhood, which views with open envy the immu- 
nity enjoyed by the Catholics, soon know that 
their ill feeling is shared by the district magis- 
trate, or whatever the official may be; and it is 
even hinted that in case of a riot, he would not be 
too zealous in arresting the ringleaders. And so 
matters go on till they culminate in an organized 
attack upon the priests and converts, including all — 
in any way connected with the mission. 

It would of course be unjust to assume that in 
all cases the convert has been made to suffer sim- 
ply and solely in his character of native. The 
fact is undeniable that “squeezes” and fines are 
levied on converts because they belong to the 
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hated sect, and, were remonstrance alone resorted 
to, the mission priests would be quite justified in 
communicating with the local authorities. But 
the mischief lies in the latent threat of force 
which characterizes French diplomacy, religious 
and civil, in that country. The aim of the mis- 
sionaries is to establish an imperium in imperio, 
which no nation with an established government 
can afford to tolerate. And it is in this respect 
that Catholic enterprise is most effectively ob- 
structive to Protestant missions. A conviction of 
the political character of mission work—irrespect- 
ive of sect—is at the bottom of nearly all the hos- 
tility manifested by the Chinese, and this feeling 
is artfully intensified by the circulation by official 
understrappers of the vilest accusations against 
foreigners,—more especially that of kidnapping 
small children to use their blood, eyes, etc., for 
chemical and manufacturing purposes. Alike un- 
willing and unable to follow the example of the 
Catholic, the Protestant missionary labors under 
a double disadvantage. Into that part of the 
subjeet we do not, however, at present propose to 
go. We have briefly and imperfectly indicated 
the present status of the Roman Catholic missions 
and the means adopted for securing the fruits of 
their labors. We can cheerfully do justice to the 
zeal and devotion displayed by their members. But 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that, dogma 
apart, their secular organization and action form 
no ineonsiderable addition to the natural obsta- 
cles to be encountered by those of our own per- 
suasion who desire to preach the Gospel to the 
millions of heathen China. 





DR. CASWELL’S REJOINDER. 


UR readers will remember that, a few weeks 
since, the venerable President of Brown 
University, himself a Baptist of life-long stand- 
ing, took ground against “ making the doctrine of 
close communion a test question in admitting 
members to the churches.” His objection was 
based upon the fact that, though there is strong 
presumption that “baptism precedes commu- 
nion in the practice of the primitive church,” 
that practice “can not be shown to rest upon 
any positive command of Christ or the Apostles.” 
This utterance caused a great commotion in the 
camp of our brethren, and Dr. Kendrick, of Roch- 
ester University, came at once to the rescue, 
maintaining that “the fact is as certain as the 
most explicit language could make it, that Christ 
has distinctly commanded that baptism should pre- 
cede admission to the Lord’s table.” 

“ When, then,” he says, ** we are asked whether Christ has 
distinctly commanded that baptism should precede admission 
to the Lord’s table, we answer unhesitatingly that He has. If 
we are asked where, we reply, In every instance in which He 
has given the command, either directly or indirectly, that we 
should be baptized at all.” 


To this Dr. Caswell replies: 

“This, then, the reader will observe, is the ‘explicit lan- 
guage,’ the distinct command that we are led toexpect. * 
* * "IT do not now recall any instance in the New Testament 
in which the communion is even mentioned in connection 
with the command to be baptized. How, then, can there be 
a distinct command touching athing which is not even men- 
tioned? It putsa heavy strain upon any ordinary under- 
standing to see how this can be. But more than this—an 
indirect command to be baptized must, according to this 
statement, embody a distinct command that baptism, any- 
how, must precede the communion. Iam not sure that I 
understand exactly what is meant by an “indirect com- 
mand” tobe baptized. As baptism is the first thing to be 
done in making a Christian profession, may it possibly be 
this, that when Jesus said, “If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me,” 
it was an indirect command to be baptized, and a distinct 
command not to partake of the communion till after bap- 
tism? This, I say, may be the meaning, but I am not clear 
upon the subject.” 

A distinction is very properly made by the Doc- 
tor,in his answer to all comers, namely, that the 
question, as between Baptists, is not “the order 
in which we should administer the ordinances of 
Baptism and the Supper, but the degree of evidence 
which underlies the obligation.” 

The pleaders for that great symbolical expres- 
sion of Christian charity, commonly known as 
“open communion,” have but one point to make 
as a sufficient ground for their appeal, and that is, 
that on this whole question of ordinances there is 
room for difference of opinion. Ought it not to be 
conclusive upon this point, in a discussion among 
Christians, that such a difference actually exists ? 

Pressed thus by the demands of simple charity, 
the Baptist feels the necessity of dwelling upon 
the explicitness of the Divine requirement. “A 
positive, an unmistakable, command ; how shall 
we dare to disregard it?” There is no such com- 
mand. This conclusion is never reached without 
an “if so and so, then so and so.” The Close- 
communionist disfranchizes his Christian brother 
on a logieal inference. He breaks the back of the 
Christian Church over a syllogism. 

Before taking leave of this subject, we are im- 
pelled to utter a word of explanation, which we 
had hoped would not be necessary. Our Baptist 
exchanges are coming to us every day with asser- 
tions like the following: “Dr. Kendrick has 
shown that what we find in the New Testament 
touching this subject amounts to a positive com- 
mand, and Mr. Beecher ‘accepts the case as proved.’ 
If it be ‘proved,’ as many think besides Mr. 
Beecher, Dr. Caswell’s difficulty is met, and there 
is an end of that.” The language of the Christian 

Union thus alluded to was as follows: “ Indeed, 
we are well content * * * to accept his case as 
proved, The elements of the question, so far as 
it involves merely the practice of the early churches, 
are very simple.” Can any one for a moment, 
suppose that we included in Dr. Kendrick’s “case” 





his whole article, with all its inferences? Here, 
then, were indeed an end of controversy! The 
succeeding sentence shows clearly enough what 
was the “ case” regarded as “ proved.” That this 
was the actual intent of the whole passage is at- 
tested by all that we have written on the subject ; 
and we trust that we shall have no more smart 


controversial practice in the premises. ‘ 








THE OPENING OF EMMANUEL CHURCH.—A few 
evenings since, an interesting event took place in 
57th street of this city, in the opening of a new 
Episcopal Church, which is based on principles 
rather more liberal (according to our notions) than 
those which usually prevail in that communion. 
The Rev. George E. Thrall is the Rector, and Rey. 
Mason Gallagher, his associate ; and these gentle- 
men are well known as pledged to the very ex- 
treme of “ unrestricted fraternity and communion 
with the other Evangelical denominations.” Our 
warmest sympathies could not fail to go out to this 
enterprise, as to every other which seeks, from an 
inside stand-point, to reform any Church and bring 
it nearer to the great mark of spirituality, toward 
which we are all striving. 

In his remarks, on this occasion, the Rector said : 

“*[ was born and brought up in the Episcopal Church, and 
T do not feel that because I hold these principles I must leave 
that Church. Presbyterians helped to make the Prayer- 
Book, and, in the early history of this city, the kindest re- 
lations existed between Old Trinity and the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. It is not necessary for me to leave the 
Episcopal Church. I shall stay in it, and work and struggle 
for the cause here, until at last all churches shall be one, 
even as Christ is one.” 


We are not called to commit ourselves on 
the question how far any particular action may 
conflict with obligations expressed or implied in 
the actor’s relations to his Church. Probably there 
are some unpalatable requisitions to which an 
Episcopal minister must submit, by virtue of his 
vows to obey the “Canons and Constitutions Eccle- 
siastical.” He must say “regenerate” in the bap- 
tismal service, for instance, “though it do split” 
him, and “coughing” will not carry him with per- 
fect comfort over the hard places. But we shall 
always rejoice when the reformer can see his way 
clear to remain and bear his testimony to the truth 
among his brethren. We never counted much up- 
on come-outism, as an agent of reform. The hope 
of the Truth has always been in the stay-iners. 
This was the method of Christ and the Apostles, 
of Luther and all the Reformers. They continued 
in the faithful performance of duty, in their wont- 
ed places. When they were cast out of the Syna- 
gogue, their responsibility ceased, and they accept- 
ed the situation. For Heaven’s sake, let us not be 
split up into any more “denominations;” but let us 
cling to our brethren, contending with them—if 
we must contend—in the spirit of love, and giving 
in our own lives practical demonstration of the 
superior tendency of our views to produce holiness 
and zeal. We are not of those who dread a multi- 
plicity of sects; but then, if we are ever to be 
brought into a true spiritual unity, it must be by 
loving contact and intercourse among: brethren 
who differ. 








THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LAWyERS.—The long 
and bitter correspondence between Mr. Samuel 
Bowles and Mr. D. D. Field, in regard to the 
latter gentleman’s lending his services as legal 
counselor to the Erie Company under Fisk’s 
management, has attracted much comment. There 
seems to be a pretty general agreement among 
the better part of the press, that Mr. Field 
has not been as suecessful in defending his own 
course before the public as in pleading his clients’ 
suits at the bar. It seems to us that the grounds 
on which he rests his justification are too narrow 
and technical to reach the real point at issue. 
Messrs. Fisk and Company are not in the position 
of an arraigned culprit whose life or liberty is at 
stake. Nor are they in the position of a man forced 
into litigation to defend what within fair pre- 
sumption may be just rights. On the contrary, 
they are known to the whole country to be pursu- 
ing a course of most unscrupulous and high-handed 
fraud. They have swindled stockholders out of 
millions ; they have corrupted the legislature and 
the judicial bench ; they have lowered the com- 
mercial credit of the nation abroad, and are the 
worst foes of public morality and order at home. 
These things are known toevery one. When we 
read Mr. Field’s grave statement that his clients 
have solemnly assured him that they never appro- 
priated a dollar of the company’s money to their 
own use, we do not know whether to laugh or 
mourn. No doubt they said so! But how can Mr. 
Field put forward that statement as if it would 
have a particle of weight with any sensible man, 
or as if his own action could rightly be affected 
by it ? 

It has been in maintaining and forwarding their 
general course, a course inspired by the spirit of 
fraud and tending to gigantic robbery, that the 
leaders of the Erie ring have had the aid of their 
eminent legal counselors. And these last, howev- 
er honestly they may have followed their profess- 
ional standard of duty, have really been helpers in 
the wrong. That at some points their clients may 
have had a technical and legal right, does not help 
the matter. Technical and legal right are every- 
thing in the actual conduct of a case. But as to 
undertaking a case, other considerations must ap- 
ply. And no lawyer has a right te undertake bus- 
iness which obviously tends to the public detri- 
ment. No man has a right to lend his services in 
any form to undertakings hostile to honesty and 





injurious to society. 


ONE OF THE FEw.—Last Sunday morning, after 
eighteen months of suffering as acute as mortal 
ever experienced, Alice Cary, that true woman 
and true poet, went to her rest. Few of the many 
writers who minister, from day to day, to the intel- 
lectual wants of the people could pass away, so 
deeply and universally mourned as she. Her 
spiritual and melodious verses have made music 
and diffused peace in many an aching heart; and 
thousands who have never seen her face have 
loved her as a true sister of charity, and will weep 
to know that the voice of the charmer is silenced 
forever. 

Having passed one day from her chamber of 
anguish, musing upon her despondency at being 
thus laid aside from active employment, we re 
counted her words at the bedside of another suf- 
ferer, who had never seen the afflicted poet. The 
latter, in reply, drew her common-place book from 
beneath herpillowand pointed to poem after poem 
by Alice Cary, which had been her solace during 
weary months and years of sickness and pain, and 
bade us give her greeting of gratitude to that un- 
known but beloved benefactor. Thus does the 
all-seeing Father bless our unconscious influence, 
and often make our seeming helplessnes more po- 
tent for good than our best hours of purposed 
effort. 

The attractive home in Twentieth Street is now 
left to Phebe, the sole survivor of that gifted cir- 
cle which once drew to its cosy library and par- 
lor so many bright and beautiful spirits. We re- 
joice toknow that, while she is a sharer to the full 
in the intellectual endowments which so distin- 
guished her family, she has always enjoyed excep- 
tional health and a buoyant disposition, from 
which we derive for her a cheerful augury of 
many remaining years of happy usefulness. 








THE RELATIONS OF THE STATE TO RELIGION.— 
Our department of “Public Opinion,’ this week, 
gives evidence that there are still two opinions on 
the question of amending the Constitution so that 
it shall recognize God and the Christian religion. 
We have given there two brief extracts from arti- 
cles in leading religious papers, which present a 
view opposed to that taken by the great majority 
of the journals in the country. 

In reply to the Churchman it may be said that 
the State is at once a “voluntary association” and 
a “ Divine institution ;” the former, as to the spe- 
cific form, the latter, as to that prerogative of au- 
thority which lies back of every form. It is the 
“powers that be ”—whatever they may be—that 
are “ordained of God.” It is obedience to them 
that is enjoined upon us. The “moral obli- 
gation” to be a law-abiding citizen is perfect. 
But do the State’s “commands bind the conscience,” 
as the Churchman affirms? And is there, in no 
case, a right of resistance? in none a right of 
revolution? These questions open too wide a field 
to be entered at present ; we had supposed them 
settled questions, in this day and region. Surely 
it was scarcely worth while to go back to heathen 
examples of state religion, in order to draw prac- 
tical lessons for an American public. _ 

The Intelligencer talks of a “moral union of 
Church and State.” If this means that the Chris- 
tian religion should exert—does exert—a moral in- 
fluence in the organization and in the operations of 
government, nobody can object. But this is a very 
different thing from that tangible, practical, or- 
ganic union, proposed by the movement which or- 
iginated this discussion. Those legal forms to 
which reference is made, as being inconsistent 
with the entire secularity of our governmental 
institutions, prove nothing but that our laws came 
down to us from a date anterior to the prevalence 
of the great American doctrine. The forms referred 
to are mere forms, and are of no practical moment. | 
It matters, for instance, no more morally than it 
does legally, whether a man swears on the Bible, 
or holds up his hand, and says “I affirm.” 

It appears to our cotemporary a solemn thing to 
say “the government of the United States is ‘not 
founded in any sense on the Christian religion.” 
But in what sense is it so founded, except in being 
constructed according to the principles, and per- 
vaded by the spirit, of that religion ? When you 
pass beyond this, and begin to talk of placing the 
laws and their administration upon a religious ba- 
sis, you employ terms that fall on the sensitive 
ears of the children of Puritans and Huguenots, 
of Baptists and Quakers, of Catholics and Jews, 
all of whom have reasens for distrust and resis- 
tance. 


“Tre TrutTH SHALL Make You FREE.”—The 
Liberal Christian says: 

It is not our business as ministers or religious teachers to 
take care of the truth, but to tell it. The truth will take 
care of itself, and of us if we are faithful toit. The best 
service that any teacher can possibly render is to give his 
people as much truth as possible. * * * We believe that 
more than any other one thing the American pulpit needs 
a courageous faith in the truth, and in its direct, divine in- 
fluence upon men. 

To these words we heartily respond. And while 
we see some religious teachers who are reckless in 
their utterances, we see others who are over-cau- 
tious, who seem to regard Truth as something 
grand in the abstract, but practically dangerous,— 
like a battle-field or a storm at sea, best contem- 
plated at a respectful distance. It is a fatal mistake 
to try to draw a permanent line between what is 
true and what is expedient. That teacher who 
enforces on his listeners a belief to which in his 





all consequences, he is responsible for his own sin- 
cerity. He has no right to expect good to come to 
others from that which it impairs his own soul’s 
integrity to utter. 

Truth is divine. And it is a divine agent for 
bringing the world right. It is utter faithlessness 
to doubt that in the end the truth will do more 
good than the most well-meant falsehood. There 
is no tenderness for comfortable delusions in the 
words of Christ or his Apostles. Most men would 
say that a belief ‘in immortality, even if unfound- 
ed, was desirable for the present comfortit brings. 
But Paul bravely says that if our hopes are vain, 
if we live the victims of a pleasing dream, “we are 
of all men most miserable!” Where shall we find 
sterner love of truth than that? 

As to the duty of a public teacher in this regard, 
we hold beyond question that he is bound in the 
language we have quoted, “to give his people as 
much truth as possible,” but he is to do it in the 
spirit of love. He must doit in sucha manner that 
his hearers may receive the truth and not reject it. 
Heis to make it a help and nota stumbling-block to 
them. And to this it is sometimes necessary that 
he should advance slowly, step by step. Never 
may he assert what he does not believe. But often 
he may and should ‘retain a part of his belief to 
himself, until he has educated his hearers to receive 
it. The qualification is vital. His steady aim and 
effort is to be the disclosure of his own full belief, 
but he has no right at the outset to thrust upon 
those far below him in knowledge views which 
they cannot understand or receive. No parent 
would wrong his little child by forcing upon its 
tender inexperience all the knowledge which his 
manhood holds. Just as bad is the wrong done by 
the teacher who ignores the conditions and wants 
of his flock, and forces strong meat upon babes. 
You must give according to men’s capacity to re- 
ceive, otherwise you do not really giveatall. But 
all such reticence and witholding must be simply 
as a temporary and preparative thing. There must 
be constant progress in the development of the 
hearers’ capacity, and the unfolding of higher 
views. Nothing is to be accepted as a final resting- 
place save the truth and the whole truth. 








PENITENCE AND PENANCE.—A few days since, 
in a neighboring city, a man was hung for one of 
the most repulsive crimes that ever stained the an- 
nals of the gallows. When lying under sentence 
of death, he accepted the ministrations of the 
priests of the Catholic Church, to prepare him for 
the great event. It was accordingly announced, 
after the execution, that the work of preparation 
had been complete, and that he had died a penitent 
man. What idea his spiritual advisers entertained 
of the nature of his religious experience may per- 
haps be gathered from the columns of the Day, a 
journal of that city, evidently Catholic in its views 
and sympathies. Says the Day: 

“It has been stated that Hanlon died penitent, which is 
perfectly true; for twenty-seven days previous to his death 
he performed the most severe penance. As we have stated, 
his diet was bread and water only, which in his judgment 
was not sufficient penance to atone for the great crime 
he had committed. To increase it he would take the crusts 
from the bread he received, and place them in the window 
of his cell to harden, after which he would break them up, 
and scatter them along with dry peas and be,os upon the 
hard oak-wood floor of his cell, and then walk over them 
for hours at night in his bare feet. One of the prison keep- 
ers informed us that in the morning his feet would resemble 
huge blood puddings, so inflamed were they with coming 
in contact with the peas,” etc. 


Could any one have believed, who had not seen 
it in good legible type, that such a conception of 
the work of repentance in a human soul could have 
been put forth in the Nineteenth Century, and ina 
community not deficient in common sense? We 
doubt not it were easy to retort with the absurdly 
injudicious prison ministrations of certain Protes- 
tant evangelists. But these, at least, have the 
merit of addressing a man’s spiritual nature, in- 
stead of aiming to turn his feet into blood-pud- 
dings; and besides, “two wrongs do not make a 
right.” 








THE PANoPLYy OF ConteMPT.—The N. Y. Obser- 
ver, in a recent obituary notice, says : 

“The late Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Skinner held in profound 
contempt the rationalism of the German school of thought. 
And in all his theological and metaphysical views, he was 
eminently conservative and sound, deprecating with hor- 
ror every attempt to substitute human speculation in place 
of Christian faith.” 


We hope this does Dr. Skinnerinjustice. Some- 
body has said “there is nothing contemptible in 
this world but contempt.” And a great English 
poet has put into the mouth of one who had drunk 
deep of all worldly wisdom, as the culmination of 
earthly experience, the words, “I have unlearned 
contempt.” Surely the German rationalists are 
not so far an exception to all polemic writers that 
they could be most effectively encountered by one 
who underrated their strength. Conservatism, 
Soundness, and Horgor, are doubtless the correct 
things for an orthodox professor to have; but, 
after all, they don’t go very far as against a Ger- 
man, or any other, “ school of thought.” 








We are desired to state that any contributions 
in response to the pleading calls of the Protestant 
societies in France, to be disbursed among their 
suffering laborers and Church members, will be 
received and at once forwarded by the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, 47 Bible House. Ad- 
dress Rev. J. G. Butler, D.D., Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 





Many of our readers will learn with pleasure 
that the ocean telegraph reports that Dr. Storrs 
has arrived in England with his family, in safety, 








own heart he does not assent, sins against his own 
soul, against his hearers, and against God. Before 


and already improved in health by the voyage. 
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The Household. 


WINTER BUTTER. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


UCH has been said and written on making 

winter butter. Our papers bring daily com- 

plaints of the article, as sold in our markets, and 

‘furnish us with many elaborate directions, how to 

overcome an evil, which can no longer be meekly 
endured. 

In large butter factories, with every facility for 
preserving uniform temperature, it is not easy to 
accept any excuse for poor butter, summer or 
winter; but when butter is only made in small 
quantities, simply for family consumption, and at a 
time when the cows are giving much less milk, than 
in the summer and fall, there is a necessity for 
more care and labor, in securing good butter, than 
when we can furnish green pastures, and fresh food 
for the cows. Still we all expect, and should be 
willing to accept, more discomforts in our winter’s 
labors, than we find in warm weather. Aside from 
these considerations, we fail to see any insurmount- 
able difficulty, in securing good, sweet butter in the 
winter. Of course, we do not look for yellow 
butter, at this season of the year; and when we 
see it, we distrust its purity; but the golden color, 
though desirable, as a pleasure to the eye, is net an 
essential. For years we made a large portion of our 
own butter, from only one cow, with but a few con- 
veniencies, and with very limited accommodations, 
to aid us,in the work; but we never had bitter 
butter, and have never found a good reason why 
any one should be compeiled to suffer from that 
infliction. 

In the first place a great deal depends on having 
pure, clear milk to start with, and to secure that, 
we think, a warm, clean shelter, and good food 
should be provided for the animals. Aside 
from good hay, free from mustiness, they should 
have as large a supply of roots—beets, pumpkins, 
earrots or potatoes, whichever is the most con- 
venient—or some of all—as you furnish ; but what- 
ever is given should be entirely free from decay—if 
you would have a healthy cow and pure milk. 

The milk will receive no unnatural flavor, from 
any, or all of these roots; but no skill can conceal 
the use of cabbage or turnips, however small the 
quantity. We know many affirm that they in- 
variably give them to their milch cows, and per- 
ceive no disagreeable taste in the milk, from their 
use. Judging from much of the butter found in 
our markets, we can easily believe that cabbage and 
turnips were lavishly fed to the cows, from whose 
milk the butter was made; but how any one can 
fail to notice the unpleasant flavor given by 
such food, we cannot understand. Still, we willnot 
quarrel with those who choose to rise these roots, so 
long as our cows are not fed with them, and we are 
not obliged to eat the butter. 

Warm food, at least once a day, is not only good 
for the animal, but insures a better quality and 
larger quantity of milk and butter. It is very little 
treuble to put a large kettle over the stove or 
range, early in the morning, and boil such small 
potatoes as are not nice for table use ; or a few car- 
rots—together with all the parings of potatoes, or 
the rind of pumpkins, left from cooking. When 
soft, mash wita a long-handled masher, such as any 
boy of ten has sufficient skill to make ; then thicken 
in the water in which they were boiled, with a few 
handfuls of “‘ shorts’’ or coarse meal. Give your 
cow a generous feed of this mush, once a day, at 
least, and they will amply repay your care, by in- 
creasing and enriching the supply of milk. 

Thus fed, kept dry and warm, well cleaned and 
eurried—for a cow needs that care, as much as a 
horse—and you will have good milk, and from it 
cream, which, with proper care, can be as readily 
made into good butter, in Winter, as in Summer. 

Now, as to “proper care,’’ we speak ozly of pri- 
vate families, who have but one or two eows. If 
your milk-room is in the cellar, it should be entirely 
separated from the vegetable cellar, and used for 
nothing that can impart any flavor to the milk, either 
meats, roots, sauces, or fluids. If it is well cemented 
and banked up, so as to prevent freezing, you will 
have very little trouble in keeping the milk warm 

,enough for the cream to begin to rise quickly. Of 
course you will pour boiling water into the pans, 
and have them well heated before straining the 
milk intothem. If you have on hand two sizes of 
pans, fillthe larger one-third full of boiling water, 
then strain the milk into a smaller one—filling it 
not half full—and set it into the hot water; turn 
another pan over the top; but not close enough to 
exclude all air. By so doing the cream will rise 
more rapidly, and can be more easily churned. 
When one has but little milk this is not much 
trouble. ss 

If you have no cellar that 'can be kept warm and 
free from the smell of vegetables, set your milk on 

a shelf, in a warm closet, where, of course, you will 
keep no vegetables or meats, as nothing is so easily 
impregnated with odors of all kinds, as milk. Cover 
* the pans or bowls with a fine net, to exclude dust 
or motes of any kind. 

Thirty-six hours is as long as milk should remain 
unskimmed, Summer ae Every hour 
longer, even though the may taste sweet, is 
insuring bitter butter. As you skim off the cream, 
stir it well each time. The cream should not be in 
the cream-pot longer than two days, before churn- 
ing. Three days may give you moderately good 
butter ; but it isa very doubtful experiment. 

“ But how can wechurn every two days when we 
do not gather more than a quart of cream, in that 
time? It would be lost in our churn. Wecould do 
nothing with it.” 

Take it into a large bow] and beat, or stir it steadi- 
ly with a silver, or wooden spoon. It will take you 
no longer than to churn in the regular manner, and 
you will secure a nice roll of sweet butter. Buta 
better, because an easier and more convenient way, 
is to buy a tall one-gallon stone jar, and get a car- 
penter to turn you a handle; put on two cross-pieces 








at the bottom, full of holes, or a circle small enough 
to go into the jar; pierce it with holes as large as a 
thimble, another circle just to fit the top of the jar, 
with a hole in the center that will slip over the han- 
dle, and you have a nice churn, dasher and all. Now 
put on your large apron, lay a book on the table be- 
fore you, take your little churn in your lap, or on a 
bench by your side, and read, churn, and rock the 
cradle if need be (reading and rocking the cradle are 
not essential, but are very{pleasant additions.) In 
fifteen minutes’ steady churning you will find the 
butter has come, and can be brought together in this 
tiny churn, as nicely as you can desire. If you can’t 
get at a carpenter ask your husband or son to do it, 

or failing there, haven’t you mechanical skill suffic- 
ient to make a dasher, and fit it to a stone jar your- 
self ? A piece of a broom-stick, scoured and polished 
with sand-paper, or if you have none, scrape it clean 

and smooth with a bit of glass; two cross-pieces full 
of holes, screwed on to the bottom of the stick; a 
round piece fitted into the top of the jar for cover— 
you can whittle it smooth, can you not ?—and a hole 
for the handle to pass through, and you have just as 
serviceable a churn as any carpenter could make 
you. 

Now, as to the working of the butter: Some say 

wash it faithfully, others insist that no water should 

come in contact with the butter. If you have strength 

and skill enough to work outall the butter-milk with 

a ladle, or a hand cool and firm enough to toss it 
from one hand to the other, giving quick, skillful 

blows, as it passes, so that every drop of butter-milk 

may be beaten out, then we say never wash the butter. 

But although you do, and must lose by washing some 
of the rich flavor our mother’s butter used to have, 

before there were any ‘‘modern improvements,’’ 

still, better so, than not secure entire freedom from 

butter-milk. Ifany remains you cannot have butter 
that will keep sweet one week. 

Take the butter from the churn into a wooden 

bowl that has been well scalded, and then soaked and 
cooled in cold water, and with the ladle press out all 
the butter-milk you can; this done, throw a hand- 
ful of salt into three or four quarts of cold water. 

and wash the butter quickly and thoroughly with 
it; the salt causes the butter-milk to flow off more 
readily; pour off the salt water, and wash again 
with clear cold water till it runs clear, drain off 
and sprinkle over'the butter what salt it requires to 
suit your own taste. There is sucha variety of tastes 
that the exact quantity of salt cannot be easily given. 
We use a great spoonful of salt to a pound of butter. 
Press the butter into a compact form, after working 
in the salt cover over with a clean cloth, and set it 
away to harden. The next morning break up and 
work it over once more; make into neat rolls or 
prints, put it into a stone pot and cover with brine 
strong enough to bear up anegg. Try this and see 
if you cannot have good butter in winter. 


RECEIPTS. 


Watnot Cake.—One pound of flour, one of sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, one and a half 
pound raisins, stoned; the meats from two quarts of 
walnuts, one nutmeg, half a teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, half acup of milk, one wineglassful of cider, 
six eggs, whites and yelks beaten separately, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda—if common flour is used; if the pre- 
pared flour, no soda is needed. Pick over the walnut- 
meats to see that no bits of shells remain; pour boil- 
ing-water over to take off the skin, drain and rub 
dry, then mix with raisins, flour well, and stir into 
the batter. 

CooxiEs.—T' wo cups of sugar, oneof butter, one of 
sweet milk, oneteaspoonful soda, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream tartar, justflourenough toroll; rub butter and 
sugar into the dry flour, as if for pastry, and then wet 
up, using no eggs; spice to suit the taste, Cream of 
tartar to be sifted in with the flour, soda added the 
last. Be careful not to use too much flour, more can 
easily be added if not stiff enough. _ 

Spanish CREAM.—Make a soft custard of one 
quart of new milk, yelks of six eggs, and six table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; dissolve three-quarters of a 
pound of Cox’s gelatinein one half-pint of water, when 
dissolved add to the custard when hot, strain, flavor 
with vanilla, orange, or lemon, that is, suit your own 
taste; strdin and pour into molds, and set ina cool 
place to harden. 

LitrLe CakeEs.—To make with the whites of eggs 
left from the above Cream.—T wo cups of sugar, one 
small cup of butter, one cup of milk the whites of six 
eggs, three and a half cups of flour, with two teaspoon- 
fuls ‘of cream tartar sifted into it; one teaspoonful 
of soda, added the last thing; flavor witha little nut- 
meg and cinnamon. 








SHALL WE SEND OUR INVALIDS 
TO ITALY? 


VERY Fall and Winter the question comes 
home to many individuals and families, Where 

shall we go to spend the inclement months of Win- 
ter and Spring, so trying in these northern latitudes 
to persons of delicate or diseased constitutions? A 
very common answer is, Italy. Doctors who have 
never been there themselves, and only know that it 
is considered a great sanitarium by English and Eu- 
ropean physicians, and friends who have been there 
in health, and only remember the bright days and 
pleasant hours they spent there, both continue to 
urge the delicate and diseased to go to Italy as the 
land of sunshine and health,—the very place for an 
invalid’s winter home. I spent last winter there, 
myself, expecting to find a paradise in climate, the 
land of health and jnew life for all delicate and in- 
valid persons. Having had many illusions dispelled 
by the actual facts in the case (facts new to me, but 
well known and accepted by the residents in that 
land), I desire to state some of those facts for the 
benefit of those who may be thinking of Italy fora 
winter home. Those who advise to go to Italy will 
tell all its advantages, and the eager longing of 
nearly every one to visit this classic land of art and 
beauty, will add emphasis to all those advantages. 
Let me speak of some facts on the other side, which 
ought to be considered before taking the step. We 
think of Italy as the land of sunshine and warmth. 
In summer it is so, but in winter it is anything but 








warm and sunny. I was in northern Italy—at Vero- 
na and Venice—in November, and we had frosts, 
with cold winds and chilly rains. The first week in 
December we started south. On our way to Bologna 
it began to snow, and a more blustering, driving 
snow-storm I never saw in New England. We 
reached Bologna several hours behind time, while 
thé trains from Milan and Turin did not get in that 
night gt all, and were detained some twenty hours 
or more. In short, it was a regular snow-up in all 
northern Italy. Now to be snowed-up in Amer- 
ica is always inconvenient, and sometimes attend- 
ed with positive discomfort; but it isasmall mat- 
ter compared to what it is in Europe. Here, the 
cars are heated by stoves or furnaces, and so long as 

the wood holds out you can be comfortable; and 

when it gives out, all that is required is for the more 

hardy passengers to go out and pull down a rail- 

fence, or cut down a tree or two, and there is an 

abundance of fuel. Nor.is there much danger of 

hunger; for though you are run into a snow-drift 

miles from a town, at the farm-houses around you 

can always get enough to eat, and of a quality that 

you can use. In Europe, if you are snowed-up, you 

are in great danger of freezing, for there are no 

stoves or furnaces in any of their cars, the only 

means of warming being hot-water cans for the 

feet, which soon get cold, and can be replenished 

only at certain stations where there are: arrange- 

mtnts for supplying hot water. As for food, also, 

you would nearly starve, for farm-houses are scarce, 

and what you could get in an ordinary peasant’s 

house would be little better than starvation, con- 

sisting, probably, of sour black bread, rancid oil, 

and vinegarish wine. We stopped three days at Bo- 

logna, and all that time, though one of the days was 

Sunday, the city fathers seemed to have their hands 

more than full, carting the snow out of the steets 
both night and day. The snow lay nine inches deep 

on a level, and in many places was badly drifted. 

Three more miserable days I never spent than those 
at Bologna. Our hotel was large, its rooms palatial, 

ceilings lofty, halls enormous, and every place very 

open and airy. There was a pretence of heating by 

a furnace in this hotel, but it only served to make 
to make the place seem colder and more draughty 

in the halls, while it did nothing for the rooms. In 

these latter were little fire-places or stoves, but no 
amount of fire that could be made in taem seemed 
to have the slightest effect toward moderating their 
sepulchral chill. Three such days to a delicate or 
consumptive patient would have been equivalent to 
a death-warrant. Now this experience was not an 
exceptional one. Such snows and cold snaps are 
not infrequent in northern Italy; and as for com- 
forts, we had the best that could be furnished by 
the best hotel in the city, and one that is noted all 
over Italy for its excellence. The only comment to 
be made on the matter is, that life in winter ina 
house built expressly to furnish coolness in hot 
weather, cannot but be most thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. We cut short our visit at Bologna, being 
actually driven away by the cold. The journey to 
Florence is through beautiful scenery, and the rail- 
road is a wonderful feat of engineering and skill, 
running nearly half the way through tunnels cut 
out of the solid rock of the Appenines. Our jour- 
ney was cold and stormy at first, with wind, snow, 
hail, and rain. But as we came out from the moun- 
tains, and caught our first glimpse of the plain of 
the Arno, the clouds broke away, and the rays of 
the setting sun spread their golden glory over the 
scene, and we began to think, after all, we are about 
to find sunny Italy. At Florence we had intended 
staying several weeks, and had written to engage 
rooms of an English lady who kept a fashionable 
boarding-house in the very center of the city, in 
one of Florence’s fine old palaces. What would 
you think, on arriving at your hotel tired and weary 
with the day’s journey, expecting to find extra 
comfortable rooms, engaged beforehand, to be taken 
up one hundred and fifty-three steps before you 
reach your rooms, and to find, on asking for lower 
rooms, that your landlady’s house only begins at 
the one hundred and nineteenth step! Atthe height 
of one hundred and fifty-three steps we found two 
comfortable rooms, and if they were lofty, we com- 
forted ourselves that, haying the right exposure, 
and being sky-parlors, we should at least have an 
abundance of sunlight. But even in this we were 
disappointed, for our neighbor’s palace towered so 
much above us that the sun could not get into our 
windows. This illustrates one of the worst features 
about Italian cities as winter homes for invalids. 
The streets are narrow, the houses lofty, and so to 
get any sunlight into your windows you must ascend 
very high; and this is almost an impossibility for an 
invalid. On the other hand, to be near the earth 
and without the sun, is the most fatal thing one can 
possibly do. Indeed, one should make their will, 
and say good-by to their friends, before setting 
out to live in a sunless room in Italy. The day after 
our arrival in Florence was bright and sunny, but 
cold, frosty, and with a cutting wind. On the 
whole, we concluded that we had‘not yet reached 
the sunny Italy of our dreams, and we had better 
push on to Rome with some friends who were just 
leaving. Rome is, or at least was, the most disa- 
greeable place to get into or out of in Europe. The 
only express train from Florence (and that avery 
slow one, and often behind time) goes at night. 
Now night-travel in Europe is no laughing matter, 
as there are no sleeping-cars or any arrangements to 
make it comfortable. If the train is crowded (as it 
was in our case), you are put eight into a compart- 
ment hardly large enough to hold you, and without 
means of either heating or ventilating. To open 
the window in one of these cars insures a cold to 
some one, and at the same time excites the wrath of 
the nativesy who, throughout Europe, seem to have 
a horror of fresh air. Eight persons, with just room 
enough to sit in, without ventilation, and: windows 
closed—imagine the state of the air in the compart- 
ment by morning! If your companions are for- 
eigners, you may consider yourself fortunate if 
they do got insist on smoking half the night. Rome 
was reached at ten o’clock, Dec. 8th, two or three 
hours behindhand in a driving, pouring rain, After 


several days’ hunting we secured comfortable apart- 
ments in the Via Felice, sunny bed-rooms, and a 
parlof with a fire-place, and not so large and airy 
but that we could keep it comfortably warm, Rome 
is the most fascinating city in the world, and a stay 
of six or eight weeks is hardly long enough to.take 
a glance at its many beauties and wonders. But! 
propose to speak only of its climate. Of the forty 
days we spent in Rome, I think there was not a sin- 
gle twenty-four hours in which it did not rain. At 
times, snow’and hail varied the rain, and then fora 
few hours it would blow off cold, and the dreaded 
tramontana, or north wind, would chill the poor in- 
valids to the very marrow with its keen and icy 
breath. Much of the time the weather was showery, 
raining once or twice a day, with clear intervals 
between; now and then there would be a storm of 
driving rain for two or three days. Several times 
the Tiber overflowed its banks, inundating the low- 
er portions of the city till the water stood more 
than afoot deep in the Pantheon. There was great 
fear at one time that the freshet would carry away 
the fine old bridge of St. Angelo. The recurrence of 
just such a flood this winter, and at about the same 
time, shows that they are not unusual. As to tem- 
perature, the air was generally mild and very damp 
—mueh as the air feels at New York in winter dur- 
ing a southeast storm. When the Tramontana blew, 
it was piercing and cold. The general effect of the 
climate was relaxing and debilitating to such a de- 
gree as to make some, the most robust, feel languid 
and nerveless. From Rome we went to Naples. Of 
the six weeks passed in Naples and its vicinity, 
about one-third of the days were in part or wholly 
rainy. During nearly all the time deep snow cov- 
ered the cone and sides of Vesuvius. For one week 
the weather was very cold, with from six to eight 
degrees of frost, making quite thick ice on the 
water in the fountains. Much of the time the winds 
were high, driving the dirt and dust of the city into 
your face in a way anything but pleasant. At one 
time the Sirocco blew for nearly a week. This is 
the hot southeast wind, the most distressing and 
dreaded of all the winds by the inhabitants of the 
south of Europe. Its effect is to make one feel lan- 
guid and weak, with headache, oppression, and in- 
tense nervous irritation. A man who could remain 
cheerful and good-natured with the Sirocco blow- 
ing, would beina fair way to have his name enrolled 
beside that of patient Job. On the whole, the cli- 
mate of Naples seemed to me more healthful than 
that of Rome. But this is not the case with all. 
We had two consumptive ladies with us at the same 
hotel, both in Rome and Naples. One, of a ner- 
vous, excitable temperament, improved at Rome; 
the other drooped from want of vitality. At Na- 
ples, the one of nervous temperament became seri- 
ously ill )the air seeming too stimulating and strong); 
the other improved rapidly. Our visit to Florence 
was made in Spring,—from the middle of March to 
the first week in April. Florence is well called La 
bella, for a more beautiful city is nowhere to be 
found. But this name will not apply to its Spring 
climate. During our stay there were almost inces- 
santly cold, blustering winds, making out-door life 
disagreeable to any one, and most injurious to an 
invalid. Though thesun shone brightly and warmly, 
the snow on the mountains around, and these cold 
winds, made fires necessary, even on the first of 
April. Such was my experience of the climate of 
[taly during the winter of 1869-70. I can say hon- 
estly, as I heard many others say at the time, I never 
suffered so much from cold as during my winter in 
sunny Italy. Having conceived of Italy so differ- 
ently from what experience showed it, I was at first 
inclined to think I had happened there in an excep- 
tional year. To be certain on the subject, I made 
careful inquiries, and the result was, that with the 
exception that people thought it a little more rainy 
than usual in Rome, the winter was a fair average 
winter. ‘‘ Why then,” { asked, “are invalids sent to 
Italy ?”’ “Because,” said the best English and German 
and American physicians, and the old residents and 
foreigners in all the cities, ‘‘ because the people at 
home do not know what they are doing. Every per- 
son that knows anything about it, knows that Italy is 
no place for sick people in winter. They are far 
better off at home, even in England.”’ Such was the 
universal testimony; and the specimen of the cili- 
mate which I experienced convinced me that it was 
true. In another article I shall show that there are 
other objections against Italy as a winter home for 
invalids, besides the climate. G. B. B. 








MR. NEWBERGIN’S BOX, 
BY FRANCES LHE. 


EN children, a delicate wife and three hun- 
dred dollars a year. But then living is not so 
dear, away out in a half civilized frontier town. 

“ Fact is, I don’t see,” said Farmer Quirk, ‘ what 
the minister finds to do with all his salary. Fact is, 
he ought to be laying up. I wish somebody would 
give me three hundred every year. Fact is, I don’t 
handle half that money.” 

“Ten children make a large family to feed and 
clothe,”’ suggested Mrs. Deacon Coldham. 

‘*‘ My grandfather raised seventeen, and he didn’t 
have any three hundred dollars a year and nothing 
like it!” retorted Farmer Quirk; dumping a load of 
potatoes, great-round peachblows, through the win- 
dow of his barn-cellar as he spoke. “Same time I 
don’t wish you to consider I begrutch the minister a 
Giving Bee. Fact is, it is well enough for the folks . 
to get together once in a while and enjoy them- 
selves.”’ 

The rest of Spotswood thought with Farmer 
Quirk, and the *‘ Giving Bee ” was decided upon. 

At that time Spotswood was a settlement of seven- 
teen houses straggling around a blacksmith’s shop; 
a railroad station, and a rambling town-house that 
was alsoachurch, a store and a school-house. Seven- 
teen years after, Spotswood had become a thriving 
eity in “the interior’; but now it was in the far 
west and of no actual importance excepting as the 
center of a great lumber region just echoing with 
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miles around, and this church had heen organized 

with only two male members. It was Congregational 

perforce, there were not men enough to fill the neces- 
sary offices of a Presbyterian church. Its pastor, 

Mr. Newbergin, was a godly and earnest man who 

did not shrink from hard work and lowly fare, and 

yet somehow, though he was frugal to the last de- 

gree, there was not always oil in the cruse and meal 
in the barrel. Some men are naturally so impecuni- 
ous ! 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Newbergin, holding between 
her eyes and the Window something that looked like 
a blanc-mange strainer, “I wish we could manage 
new flannels for you this winter. You are so ex- 
posed to the cold in your long walks.” 

“Good warm blood is better than flannel. [If it is 
cold, I must move the faster, » returned her husband, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ I have a long walk before me to-day,” 
he added. ‘A man from the Pines has just come 
for me to go and see his sick child.”’ 

“Away up at the Pines! Eight miles there and 
eight miles back! Why, husband, it is three o’clock 
now! How much you do need a horse!”’ sighed 
Mrs. Newbergin. 

Poor woman, it was not always May with her! 
But then as Farmer Quirk’s wife said, she was ‘‘a 
sickly piece, and what could you expect ?”’ 

*“ Tshould like a horse so I could take you to ride, 
but as for me, walking is my life, you know,” re- 
plied the minister, peering into the cupboard after 
something to eat before he went. 

‘Well, you know there is to be the thing what’s 
got presents to it,” said little Arthur, from behind 
the great baby he was tending, like a kitten holding 
on to an overgrown rat, “and pe’haps somebody 
will brought a horse and may be a watch that will 
tell time, we don’t know yet.”’ 

Mr. Newbergin laughed and so did his wife. 

“ We can’t have anything that won’t be most ac- 
ceptable, I am sure,” said she, looking wistfully 
about the meager room, at the half-clothed children 
and at her husband eating cold beans in a corner 
with a faded blue muffler lying across his thread- 
bare knees. 

Mr. Newbergin ate his beans, tied on the faded 
muffler and went out into the raw chilliness of the 
winter afternoon, over stretch upon stretch of roll- 
ing prairie dotted here and there with gaunt houses, 
dusky hay-ricks, rough-haired cattle and flocks of 
wiry looking sheep. At last he came to the Pine 
region and presently to a log house in a half-clear- 
ing. Thesm@ke beat grey and low from the rude 
chimney, a fat, yellow dog sat up stiff and straight, 
winking and barking, while a flock of geese stretched 
out their necks and clamored. Mr. Newbergin 
pressed past these rude welcomes and knocked upon 
thedoor. It was opened by a large, smiling woman 
who had evidently once had much of a certain sort of 
bold beauty. She had not lost it all, and she had 
also a reugh courtesy of manner—of the earth, 
earthy. 

“Ts this Mrs. Trepplin?’”’ asked the minister. 

“That is what they call me,’ answered the wo- 
man smiling still more. ‘“ Be you the Dominie? If 
you be, won’t you just fetch ahead ?” 

Accepting this well meant hospitality, Mr. New- 
bergin wentin. It wasa large unceiled room with 
a bed in one corner upon which lay the sick child. 
On the opposite side was a cook-stove with a great 
pot of boiling mush on it and another of cabbage 

.and potatoes and meat. A spinning wheel stood be- 
hind the door, and the walls were decorated with 
hanks of yarn, smoked hams, dried beef, links of 
sausages, squashes and ears of pop-corn braided to- 
gether by the husks, not ornamental in an sesthetic 
point of view, but exceedingly so to a hungry man. 

“Is your little boy very ill?” asked Mr. New- 
~ bergin. 

“T reckon,” replied the mother, still smiling, but 
with an anxious look toward the bed. ‘“ It seems 
like he’ll pull through this time though, won’t you, 
Tommy ?” 


Tommy opened his eyes heavily and smiled feebly |- 


back to his mother. 

“Is he your only child?’ asked the mifister, 
touched by the mute tenderness that gleamed out of 
these uncultivated hearts. 

“T’ve got seven more of ’em,”’ replied Mrs. Trepp- 
lin, triumphantly. 

“Seven!” echoed Mr. Newbergin, looking round 
in astonishment for some trace of the others. 

Mrs. Trepplin’s eyes followed his, and now she 
laughed outright. 

“You may show yourselves, children,” said she. 

At the word, one after another, the seven crawled 
out from under the sick boy’s bed, wild looking, 
white-haired and untidy, 

“*T sent ’em there to get’em out of sight, they 
looked so I reckoned they’d scare you,” contined the 
mother, a tinge of pride in her offspring, after all, 
mingling in in her tone of apology. 

Mr. Newbergin staid till nightfall, entering with 
genial sympathy into the family life and interests. 
He talked with them, ate with them, prayed with 
them, and through all never lost sight of his Fath- 
er’s business : the business of teaching that “ religion 
isa pleasant way of going to a pleasant place.”’ 

When he reached home he found a message wait- 
ing him from a dying man half as far in the opposite 
direction, 

So the days sped, each crowded full of thought and 
care and work, till the day came for what Farmer 
Quirk called the ‘‘ Giving Bee.” The gathering was 
to be in the upper room of the town-house, the only 
coom in the county large enough. Up three flights 
of steep stairs that Mrs. Deacon Coldham and the 
Doctor’s wife climbed again and again that frosty 
morning, carrying table cloths, and plates and cups 
and spoons. 

“ Just as nice a place as we need to have,—after 
we once get up here,” said Mrs. Coldham, sinking 
down to breathe a moment upon the topmost stair, 
with a water-pitcher in one hand and a-coffee-urn in 
the other. : 

“IT hope there will be oceans brought. Ido so!” 
returned Mrs. Doctor Vandewater, a little woman 
Who seemed made up of emphasis and dimples. 

Then she flitted to the window, 





“ The Quirks are coming already, true as you live, 
with a great covered basket.. Chickens, I shouldn’t 
wonder. They raise swarms,’’ said she, ‘ This way, 
if you please; we have arranged to use the ante- 
room for a pantry,’’ she continued, going to the 
stairs to meet Mrs. Quirk and her daughter Climena 
who burnt her throat with steam from a tea-kettle 
spout when she was a little child, and had rever 
talked plainly. 

“We've brought tookies,’’ said Climena; 
the trompany begun to trome?” 

“Turkeys! Isn’t this a good beginning?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Vandewater, as she carried the basket 
to the store room. 

“ Turkeys!’ echoed Mrs. Coldham. ‘ What do 
you mean? There is nothing but cookies in the 
basket.”’ 

Mrs. Vandewater peeped over her shoulder with a 
look of comical dismay. 

‘‘Sureenough! I thought Climena said turkeys. 
I never half understood that child. Well, I hope 
everything won't turn out that way.” 

But everything did turn out something so. 

Everybody was there. The lumbermen and their 
families from the Pines, the farmers {from the out- 
lying “improvements’’; the people ef the Burgh 
and the stranger that was within their gates: and 
evefybody came full-handed. At each arrival Mrs. 
Vandewater hastened to see what had been brought 
and report jit to Mrs. Coldham, who was making a 
list of all, at the suggestien of the Society’s com- 
mittee. 

‘* There are piles and piles and piles of stuff!’’ she 
cried, running up and kissing Mrs. Coldham in the 
excess of her enthusiasm. 

“Yes, but there are piles and piles and piles of 
people to be fed,’’ responded Mrs. Coldham, who was 
tiresomely practical. And the worst of it was, she 
was apt to be right. 

She was now. In fact there was hardly enough to 
go around, for the lumbermen and farmers with 
their wives and troops of children coming so many 
miles through the sharp winter air, brought out-of- 
door appetites which were generous as their baskets. 
So that when the eating was fairly done Mrs. Van- 
dewater and Mrs. Coldham, retiring to the pantry 
to take account of stock, found one ham, and calico 
enough for two children’s dresses. And, meanest of 
all, the committee carefully calculated the highest 
market value of every biscuit and cookey and flake 
of cheese and butter and then counted it out from 
the minister’s salary. 

‘*T hope the people won’t open their hearts to 
make another ‘Giving Bee.’ We cannot afford it,’’ 
said the minister’s wife, laughing, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘“‘ AndI don’t know how we should manage 
now to live through the winter if it wasn’t for the 
box.”’ 

“That box! It will be very timely,’ said Mr. 
Newbergin. ‘“‘I am glad you wrote Mrs. Deems; 
seeing our party turned out to pe so expensive an 
affair.” 

Mrs. Deems was an old friend living in an Eastern 
city. Some weeks before Mrs. Newbergin had re- 
ceived a letter from her, asking}what articles would 
be the most usefyl in her family. 

‘** Our Society is talking of sending a box to some 
home-missionary,’’ she wrote, ‘‘and it may as well 
go to you as any one.”’ 

** You had better wait, my dear, before answering 
Mrs. Deems’s letter till after the Parish-Party,” said 
Mr. Newbergin, in the simplicity of ignorance. ‘‘ You 
can tell then better what we need.” 

But Mrs. Newbergin had a grain more of worldly 
wisdom. And she knew the swift-footed winter 
would be upon them long before the box could come, 
even if it came with the least delay. So she wrote, 
‘“*We need everything, from plates to sheets, and 
from shoes to hais. You can’t send an article we 
are not in want of.”” Then she waited with a warm 
streak of sunshine glowing through her clouded 
heart. 

She waited and so did the box; while she patched 
and darned and went cold in cheerful hope. 

“ T shouldn’t wonder if we got the box next week 
and then perhaps there will be a nice warm pair of 
stockings for you in it,’ shesaid, when little Arthur 
came in with frost-bitten feet. 

‘The children quickly caught the spirit and com- 
forted one another in the same way. 

“T don’t maunt poongy out no butter, out no 
tirrup, too,’’ said Agnes, one morning. 

‘* Dear child!’ sighed the mother, ** if you can al- 
ways have pudding, [ shall be glad.”’ 

Agnes pushed away her plate and began to cry. 
She was a delicate child with a sickly appetite. “I 
maunt something to eat, some can’y. I smell some 
can’y ; where is some can’y? I smell some,” said she. 

“ Don’t ery, little sister,’’ said Arthur ; ‘ wait till 
the box comes. I reckon there will be candy in the 


“ has 


box, and syrup and cake with raisins in, like the 


party-cake had. And may be, like enough—pe’haps 
there’ll beadrum. I want adrum awful much.”’ 

“You should say very much,’ suggested the 
mother, . 

** Oh! it’s more than very,” replied Arthur quickly. 
* T want it worse’n anything.” 

Mrs. Newbergin looked at the little patched parti- 
colored pants, the thin, short jacket and the ragged 
shoes and smiled at the foolishness of the child who 
knew so poorly what he wanted most. 

Only a little above the child she, in her measure, 
as the angels reckon, was foolish as he. But the 
higher wisdom discerned how much better were the 
spiritual garments of peace, long-suffering and 
faith than the coarser fabrics for the passing need 
of the fleeting body. 

While thus Mr. Newbergin and his family waited 
in the patience of hope, Mrs. Deemsin her new seal- 
skin cloak went about to collect materials for filling 
the box. 

Mrs. Avery was sorry, but she had sent every 
single thing she had to spare, down to the Bethel. 

Mrs. Bement would look about and see what she 
could pick up. 

Mrs. Camp couldn’t give anything because her, 
lusband was opposed. “ Lazy [things!’’ said he; 
“ might work and earn their living, He had to,” 





Mrs. Delany had rather give money outright. 
Looking over old clothes was such a bother. So she 
gave neither. 

Mrs. Elwell said every parish ought to support its 
own pastor. She doubted if any real good was 
done by helping a community out with what ought 
to be their own work. 

*But there was Mrs. Faine, the lame washerwoman, 
who, overhearing Mrs. Deems’ appeal, brought 
without being asked, a pair of well-worn baby-shoes. 
They had once been red but now were black and 
shining with French polish. 

As to the other twenty letters of the alphabet, 
they were more or less interested, in a lukewarm 
way; but the cares and pleasures of daily life 
pressed closer and showed larger than the shadowy 
necessities a thousand miles away. And so it came 
to pass that, like an unfed fire, the slight sympath¥ 
went out. 

Some weeks after, Mrs. Deems was searching fora 
certain piece of lace in one of her bureau-drawers 
and she came upon the worn baby-shoes the lame 
washerwoman had given. 

“Where @@d these come from?” said she, ‘ O,I 
know, Mrs. Faine brought them for Mr. Newbergin’s 
box. It is too bad about that. I am agraid they 
were disappointed after what I wrote. But really, 
I don’t know how it was, our people seemed so in- 
different; and then Christmas came on and we all 
had enough to do getting up presents and trees for 
the children and the Sabbath-Schools, and so. Well, 
Iam sorry, but it is too late to do anything now, I 
suppose.”’ ‘ 

And that was the end of Mr. Newbergin’s box. 

But oh! worn and waiting mother, expecting and 
needy little ones and working, weary father, yours 
is not the greater loss! 

For think what it must be through all the infinite 
ages to remember these lost opportunities and to 
hear for evermore the said refrain, ‘‘ Ye did it not, 
ye did it not to Me!”’ 








WHAT A CLOUD TOLD ME.— Concluded.) 
BY MRS. E. VALE BLAKE. 


*“T love that cloud that looked like an angel,” 
said Edith; “that did me good if it never grows old 
and wise.” 

“This will be a long story if we each say all we 
think about it,” observed Jenny. ‘Suppose we 
don’t interrupt any more and just let the cloud 
finish. I want to know what became of it.” 

‘* Well, then, don’t you interrupt,” said Edith. 

““Ask anything you like,’ said I. ‘If the story 
can’t be finished to-day we can begin again to- 
morrow, or some other time. 

“ After the encounter with the storm-clouds, and 
the conversation with my father, which I repeated 
to my brothers and sisters, we began to move on 
again, but rather more soberly than before; from 
beimg material creatures we had begun to think, and 
though that took away some of our infantile beauty, 
it gave us, I thought, an additional charm which 
more than compensated for the loss. We were now 
approaching the earth, and as we were plodding 
along we descended a little nearer to our mother 
earth, perhaps unconciously seeking her sympathy 
after our troubles and the rebuke of our father, 
just as you, children, when you are unhappy or in 
trouble always run to mother for comfort. But 
being a little incautious some of us stubbed our toes 
on the top of the Carpathian mountains, which 
drew pleptiful tears from our eyes I can tell you; 
the people down there called it ‘rain’—how queer 
people are! why don’t they call things by their 
right names? But here among the hills we left 
some of our number; those who were lowest down 
concluded to stay and settle there, but I was bound 
for the new world, and was not afraid when I heard 
there was a great ocean to cross. I took care after 
this last experience to avoid the tops of high moun- 
tains, and thick forests, for just as sure as we 
came near either of these, some of the children 
would get playing with the jagged edges of the 
hills or the great tree tops and then silently slip 
down to take a nap on the bosom of their mother. 
After weeksof adventure we reached the western 
shores; it was in the early fall; it had been a dread- 
fully long, warm summer, and as we sailed over the 
cities of Boston and New York and Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia we heard the people talking about the 
heat and about ice ;—ice, I had heard, was a cousin 
of mine whom all the people seemed to love and 
respect, but they could not secure as much of his 
company as they desired. 

‘* * Here,’ said I, ‘may be the very place where I 
may do some good, so I began looking about; Boston 
and New York and Brooklyn, and many other 
places had caught some of my relatives and put 
them in great reservoirs, that they might be useful 
through the long, hot, summer days; but in Phila- 
delphia, though they had done the same, my father 
had called so often on the rivers to send him up 
stock for cloud-children, that they were almost suf- 
fering,for water. I looked at their gardens too,— 
the flowers were fainting and dying for want of 
water. In one house there was a little sick child—he 
was lame too, and could not move from his chair, 
and every morning through the summer a little girl 
had brought him some flowers from her garden, to 
cheer him up, and let him know that though he 
could not get out to play with the rest he was not 
forgotten ; but every day the flowers grew less and 
were becoming stunted and dying for want of the 
very water which the clouds were carrying about 
folded in their garments. Just as I stood over her 
garden I heard her say, ‘ O, dear me, if it don’t rain 
soon, I shan’t have a flower left to take to Willy.’ 
Here, though I, this means me; I felt of my body, 
my head and hands and limbs, and I knew that there 
was moisture enough in me to revive her garden 
and many others. But then to think of the sacri- 
fice! If I decomposed myself, and parted into 
drops, and precipitated myself to the earth, I should 
be all gone. There would be no more roving about 
for me, no more traveling over new and beautiful 





countries and enjoying myself like a bird, but the 


earth would swallow me up, and that would be the 
end of me. Yet for this thing was I born; it seemed 
a dreadful thing—but I was sure it was what I ought 
todo. And it seemed to me that I had heard, as I 
had floated between the heavens and the earth, 
though I could hardly tell when and where, that 
there had been noble beings in the universe who had 
not hesitated to do as much, to give up their own 
lives for the good of others. I resolved to make 
one of that noble band: one by one I drew towards 
me my brothers and sisters, and when we were all 
together I found that we grew heavy and dense, 
and I thought I heard the little girl say, ‘See! that 
splendid big black cloud! (I never knew I was black 
before) I’m sure it’s going to rain now.”’ I thought 
of the little lame boy waiting for his flowers which 
would never come if I selfishly floated away to save 
a life which would become worthless by such con- 
duct. I burst into tears of love and sympathy for 
the suffering little ones and fell in plentiful showers 
upon her dry and arid garden. 

‘“** For a long time I lay insensible, the shock was 
so great; when I came to myself it was to discover 
that I was under the surface of the ground, hidden 
away from the light, and meandering darkly amid 
the soil and hard twisted things, which I soon found 
out, or suspected, were the roots of the very flower 
stems which the little girl had been watching. 
Well, thought I, this is not quite so pleasant as 
floating about in the sky; but I’m not dead, that’s 
certain. I think after all I can be happy, for I’m 
sure now those flowers will begin to bloom again, 
and the children will be so delighted. I can enjoy 
myself just thinking of them. Hours, perhaps 
days, passed. I never had a watch, and as I could 
not see my father’s face in that dark place I could 
not tell how time passed, though I was reassured as 
I felt my mother’s heart beating with new love and 
life since I had poured out myself upon her parched 
bosom. But after a while I appeared to hear my 
father calling to me to ‘come uphigher.’ I did not 
kuow how I was to get up, but I was sure there must 
be some way if he called. So, observing very at- 
tentively [ presently felt the warm rays of the sun 
drawing me from the dark earth, and bringing me 
out again among the flowers, which now looked 
fresh and bright, and I perceived that I was to be 
made new again ; that what I had thought was to 
énd my life, was only the end of the first part of it, 
and I began to realize that after I should obtain my 
new form of existence I might go on, forever per- 
forming deeds of mercy without any fear that I 
shonld ever be really lost or destroyed. Good and 
beautiful things never are lost, though they may 
for a time be hidden,’ said the cloud.”’ 

‘Ts that all?” said Jenny. 

** All that I have to say at present,” I replied. 

“ Why didn’t you ask the cloud if the angels ever 
really did come among them ?” said Edith, to whom 
the narrative had become almost a reality. 

“* Because,”’ said I, *‘ good angels will always come 
to our hearts if we welcome them, and so we need 
not look so far as the clouds to find them.”’ 

‘Well, I like the secret of the clouds,” said Jenny, 
“but can you tell us about the secret of the sea ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps so, but we must take another day for 
that.”’ 





PUZZLES. 
A CIRCLE OF PROVERBS. 
I am composed of 51 letters. 

My 1, 48, 44, 7, 51, 29, 15, 20, 28, 47, 4, 50, 16, 2, 46, 41, 6, 24, 8, 31, 
32, 45, is a proverb of integrity. 

My 36, 8, 5, 18, 33, 42, 17, 21, 31, 10, 19, 49, 48, 8, 21, 16, 45, 4, 20, 10, 
82, 1, 20, 30, 10, is an industrial proverb. 

My 23, 48, 44, 29, 10, 17, 15, 37, 5, 24, 28, 26, 24, 14, 49, 31, 21, 22, 9. 
48, 29, 1, 11, 32, 48, 32, 19, relates to early rising. 

My 17, 44, 13, 3, 16, 18, 24, 48, 26, 46, 3, 39, 11, 35, 23, 82, 8, 7,17, 21 
is a proverb of caution. 

My 13, 12, 11, 14, 15, 82, 8, 5, 27, 23, 1, 36, 10, 17, 28, 20, 8, 12, 2, 14, 
8, 20, 2, 20, 21, 25, is a proverb of encouragement. 

My 44, 7, 12, 39, 18, 46, 17, 45, 32, 43, 21, 9, 16, 34, 47, 20, 8, 8, 29, 
88,45, is an admonitory proverb. 

My 40, 8, 8, 31, 10, 21, 24, 29, 25, 48, 8,28, 47, 1, 43, 9, 37, 8/31, 47, 
9, 13, 38, 10, is a proverb derived from observation. 

My 40, 10, 9, 20, 41, 32, 4, 31, 44, 47, 20, 42, 39, 28, 17, 12, 50, 28, 21, 
20, 49,39, is a proverb peculiarly adapted to girls. 

My 1%, 8, 8, 16, 3, 39, 8,-8, 9, 1, 40, 41, 50, 44, 23, 28, 3, 2, 8, 8, is 
very appropriate for our last proverb. 

My whole is a proverb. 


PUZZLETTE, 


A name consists of five letters. Take the letters compog- 
ing the name as counted by their respective positions in the 
alphabet—a as 1, }) as 2,c¢ as 3,and so on. The 1st plus 2d 
plus 34 plus 4th =22. The 2d plus 3d plus 4th plus 5th =31. The 
1st plus 3d plus 4th plus 5th =33. The Ist plus 3d plus 4th plus 
5th=21. The Ist plus 2d plus 3d plus 5th =29. Lui D. 

MY AQUARIUM. 
6. Orsbelt. 


7. Phidlon. 
8. Ropeosip. 


9. Setoriot. 
10. Tellum. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in dear but not in pet; 
My second is fn make but not in let ; 
My third is in rain but not in snow; 
My fourth is in linger but notin go; 
My fifth is in sun but not in moon ; 
we is in song but not in tune; 
y whole is the Bible name of a king. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. ist. 
Biblical Square Words.— 
No. 1. 
BB 
BAA 
BAL 
ALM 

No. 1.—Hat, Lity V., Lorre, R. W. WAKEMAN, ADDIE F _ 
BLAKESLEE, Puss. No. 2.—HAT, LoTT1£, R.W. WAKEMAN, AD- 
DIE F. BLAKESLEE, PUss. , 

A Small Bouquet—1, Woodbine; 2, Violet; 3, Bridal Rose; 4 
Sunflower; 5, Carnation Pink ; 6, Cowslip; 7, Snapdragon; 8, Daf 
fodil.—HatT, LorTtTtr, IsoLa. 

Oross-Word Ehigma.—Spring.—ISABEL, HAT, LOTTIE, ISOLA 
NELLIE W. CLARK, Puss. 

From a youthful reader we have received a very nice 
letter, containing solutions to some of our Puzzles, and say- 
ing, ‘I suppose my answers are too late for publication, but 
I thought I would let you know that we can solve some of 
your puzzles on our little ice-bound island [Prince Ed- 
ward's]. We receive the paper irregularly now, as the mail 
carrier can cross the strait only in fine weather.” 

The solutions were too late,—though excusably,—and w.e 
take this occasion to remind our readers that all answers 
must be in our hands by the ninth day after publication, to 
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three were constituted in the Seventeenth century, 
and ten in the Fighteenth. In the same State there 
are also small bodies of Sabbatarian, Free Will and 
Six Principle Baptists, with probably a total of 
5,000 members. Allowing the proportion of ad- 
herents to communicants as four to one, we have a 
total of 75,000 attendants at Baptist places of wor- 


-| ship; or more than one fourth of the whole popu- 


lation of the State. 


— The Lutheran Church of Lewiston, N. Y., 
was lately the theater of a curious episode. Toward 
the close of the Sunday evening service, the pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Brown, addressed his congregation against 
the impropriety of attending the performances of a 
certain minstrel troupe who had lately taken pos- 
session of the Town Hall. He called it a “‘ low, vul- 
gar and indecent concern.” Several of the objection- 
able troupe were present, and one of the showmen 
on the conclusion of the pastor’s remarks jumped 
from his seat and, after apologizing for the inter- 
ruption, stated that it was his bounden duty then 


29/and there to deny in toto the imputations made 








; against the troupe by the pastor. 


Dec, -- | 1 do in belonging to this show.” 


The company, he 
said, was a proper one, and the pe maace not 
only decent, but entirely moral in all its appoint- 
ments. “Moreover,” said the showman, ‘‘I am a 
member of a church myself, and I know of no wrong 
Very naturally the 
audience was in a state of effervescence. One mem- 


3 ber told fhe minister not to get excited, while others 


commanded the showman to sit down. The whole 
affair was over in a few minutes, On the Monday 


F4 evening following, however, the Town Hall is said 


to have been ‘full to overfiowing.”’ 
— Sensations in churches are not limited to 


2/ Lewiston. At St. Peter’s Episcopal Church in Pitts- 


ditto. eooscece 
Universalist ....... 








HOME NOTES. 


er trial of Rev. Charles E. Cheney, of Chi- 
cago, before the Ecclesiastical Court of the 
Diocese of Illindis came to a close on the 7th inst. 
The respondent was found guilty of all the charges 
and specifications and a judgment of “ suspension 
on terms” was rendered. This verdict requires of 
Mr. Cheney contrition for the past and conformity 
for the future in matters wherein he is declared to 
have offended. The telegraphic report intimates 
that an appeal from this decision is probable, and 
that the members of Christ's Church will urge their 
rector to remain in office despite the judgment. 


— The Evangelical Association regards with 
great content the action of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in the Cheney case; the Rev. T. G. Caswell, 
Editor of the Evangelical Messenger, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, having made use of an injunction from a lower 
court in a similar manner, to prevent the Associa- 
tion from putting him upon examination for alleged 
breaches of discipline. As at Chicago the injunction 
was finally dissolved and the trial carried out to full 
issue. Mr. Caswell resigned his editorship, but could 
not escape censure for doctrinal views of Sanctifica- 
tion inconsistent, as alleged, with the articles of faith 
of the denomination. 


— The Catholic Telegraph estimates the com- 
municants in its Church throughout the United 
States at 5,250,000; the churches, chapels and sta- 
tions at 5,133; and the priests, at 4,141. 


— The Evangelical denominations of Cayuga 
County in this State have formed a Christian Union, 
and a convention under these auspices was held at 
Auburn on the 26th ult. Addresses were made by 
prominent clergymen, and among the speakers was 
Mrs. Mary Thomas, of the Evangelical Society of 
Springport, whose remarks are described as evincing 
a “simplicity, spirituality, and cultured ability as 
well as deep pathos not soon to be forgotten.’’ The 
gathering was so successful in all its features that 
permanent arrangements were made for annual 
January meetings. 

— A correspondent of the New Covenant reports 
that he lately preached in Wilmington, [l., where 
he found a church under the conduct of Rev. Mr. 
Johnson which had formerly been Baptist, but was 
now Unitarian, “and with their Unitarianism they 
have endless torment, baptism, and feet-washing!”’ 


—In Chicago there exists a Polish Catholic 
church with a congregation numbering about a 
thousand. The bishop of the diocese has lately been 
attempting to gain pessession of the Church pro- 
perty and the priest of the parish was suspected of 
being confederate therein. Whereupon a party of 
the Poles visited the priest at his home, bursting in 
at midnight, knocking him over on the bed, beating 
him with wire whips, and carrying off his papers, 
books and money. None of the rioters have yet 
been arrested. 


—Rev. T. H. Pritchard writes from Raleigh, 
N.C., that he is “ prepared te prove that the Bap- 
tist pastors of North Carolina are as self-denying as 
any class of men on the continent, and that they are 
preaching the gospel on smaller salaries, whether 
in town or country, than the pastors of any State or 
of any denomination in the United Sta’ 


— The statistics of Massachusetts churches 
which we lately copied from Zion’s Herald are de- 
clared by the Universalist to be inaccurate as re- 
gards the denomination of which it is the organ. 
Instead of the church property of the Universalists 

’ being valued at $861,350, its real worth, we are told, 
is not less than $1,459,840. 

—The Ceniral Presbyterian finds an argument 
for the continued separate existence of the Presbyte- 
rian Church South, in the fact that the Northern 
wing ‘‘is too sorely pinched to help us in the way of 
money.”’ 

— Rev. John Cady is the only Baptist preacher 
if Montana. Out of a population of twenty thou- 
sand, no church of the denomination has been or- 
ganized. 

— The Rhode Island Baptists number sixty 
churches and 10,000 communicants. Of the churches, 


burgh, Pa., the Rev. Mr. Egar prefaced his sermon 


145| by a homily upon the sin of writing anonymous 


letters, remarking that he himself had received 
such a letter reflecting upon twenty members of his 
congregation. Mr. Egar is reported as denouncing 
the letter-writer, as ‘‘a scoundrel, an impostor and 
a coward,” and said that he hoped, if the individual 
were present, he would stand up and offer some re- 
butting testimony. No one rose, but the low mur- 
mur of whispering voices was audible in all parts of 
the house, and the sermon which followed scarcely 
secured the attention that it undoubtedly merited. 


— Of the Free Will Baptists, the Rev. D. Dor- 
chester writes: ‘‘The Free Will Baptist Church had 
its origin under Elder Randall, a convert of White- 
field, who had been for a short time a Close Com- 
munion Baptist minister, and who organized the 
first of this denomination, in New Durham, N. H., 
in 1780. It is therefore a cross between the Bap- 
tists and the Methodists, retaining the polity of the 
former and adopting the doctrines and some of the 
usages of the latter. It is only fourteen years 
younger than Methodism in the United States, and 
yet it has only 74,154 communicants in all its 
branches, while Methodism embraces more than 
2,250,000 communicants. In New England it is ten 


years older than Methodism, and has 80,995 com- 


municants, while Methodism in New England has 
117,000 communicants.’’ The writer thinks that the 
reason Free Will Baptists have not grown as rapidly 
as their Methodist brethren is partly due to their 
adherence to the Congregational form of church 
government. 


— Rev. Lyman Whiting furnishes to the Chicago 
Adwance an account of the burial of the deacon of 
a city in the West, under Masonic auspices. He 
says: 

The “‘ Order” shaped and didall. The pastor, after years 
of intimacy, brother deacons, old and tried brethren and 
sisters might get in—come into line as they could. No place 
whatever was made for them. The grave was near the gate 
of the cemetery. The swords and aprons filled the way so 
that most of those behind them halted “ without the gate.” 
A strange, mumbled recitation was heard, while and after 
the coffin was lowered—but not a word from pastor or any 
Christian friend. A pert young man read the Christless 
burial service; literally Christless, the name Christ, or Je- 
sus, not allowed in it; “for,” saida M. E. minister-member 
of the “Order,” on the way back from the grave, “for re- 
gard to Jews who are Masons, and hold that name in such 
abhorrence.” Soa man professing ; ministering at 
a communion-table for forty years and more; buried from 
the house of God, where all his life had been spent, is laid 
to his rest by heathen-like ceremony, which is not allowed 
to have one mention of Jesus Christ, his Redeemer and 
hope in the resurrection. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


wisdom of the Probationary System as 
adopted by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

has recently been a subject of discussion among the 
journals of the denomination. The Rev. E. Davies 
urges its total abolition, in a communication to 
Zion's Herald. He claims that “it is unscriptural”’; 
that “it injures the candidates. Instead of being led 
right forward in the ordinances of the Church, they 
are suffered to delay from month to month”’; that 
‘it seems to imply that Methodist converts are not 
so good as those of other churches” ; and, finally, 
that while the Methodist denomination is waiting 
six months, “‘other churches step right up” and 
take the probationers into their own folds. To these 
assertions a cerrespondent of the Cincinnati Chris- 
tian Adwocate retorts that he has an exception to 
each exception. The plea of a six months’ proba- 
tion being unscriptural is on the ground that it is 
not enjoined. But every church has aright to fix 
tests, provided these tests conflict neither with 
the spirit nor the letter. Regarding the next two 
points, the writer remarks: ‘‘ What condition do we 
require of a man desiring to unite with us? ‘A de- 
sire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved 
from his sins,’ says our Discipline. Our Church says 
to all such, ‘Come, and have the restraints of the 
Church, if you desire to consecrate your lives to 
Christ.’ On the strength of this invitation they come 
by the thousand and the hundred thousand every 
year. The majority become converted before their 
probation expires, and to-day, for experimental 
piety and real spiritual power, the Methodist Church 
is without a rival. Said an intelligent colonel to the 











writer, ‘I believe I will join your Church on account 





of your probationary system. I was trained to be- 
lieve in the doctrines and usages of a different 
Church, but I would have to profess religion before 
I could enter that Church. I knowIam not con- 
verted, but I feel that I need the restraints of some 
Church in order to become converted.’’’ Upon the 
question of proselytizing, which makes Mr. Davies’ 
last Objection, the correspondent says: ‘‘ There is in 
some denominations a system of proselytism to 
which Methodism can never afford to stoop. We 
are sorry that facts compel us to believe that there 
are those who would rejoice more over ten per- 
suaded from our communion than over ninety and 
nine persuaded from the world. Such denomina- 
tions misrepresent our doctrines and usages, and by 
continual harping on certain dogmas sometimes un- 
settle the;minds of our young members. But would 
the abolition of our probationary system cure the 
evil? By no means, for so long as we continue to 
prosper we shall be the subjects of their envy and 
hatred.’’ He closes as follows: “‘ No specific form of 
receiving members, to the exclusion of any other 
form, seems to have been adopted by the apostles. 
In the Clementine Recognitions (Apostolic Fathers, 
vol. iii., p. 279), Peter is represented as remaining in 
Ceesarea for the space of three months, and baptiz- 
ing all his converts on the day previous to his de- 
parture to the number of ten thousand. Here" was 
a probation of three months. Ecclesiastical history 
informs us that from the first organization of Chris- 
tian Churches it was customary to receive cate- 
chumens or probationers, and their probation often 
continued for three years. This custom of receiv- 
ing on probation continued until the eighth or ninth 
century, when it fell into disuse.” 





The Presbyterian Church, in all its various 
branches, has also a matter of discussion, which is 
pressing more and more forward toward the front 
rank: of perplexing issues. This is the question of 

“ Rotatory Elders.’’ Whas is meant by this phrase 
may be gleaned from the accompanying news para- 
graph, clipped from the N. Y. Observer: “‘ The Arch 
street Presbyterian Church (Philadglphia) has just 
added eight new ruling elders to its session. These 
were divided into four classes for four terms of ser- 
vice ; and as these terms expire, the church will have 
another election to choose new elders or to re-elect 
the old ones.’’ With the exception of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, this is a comparatively new inno- 
vation, and apparently not generally liked. The 
Christian Instructor says: ‘“‘The reasons urged for 
it are, so far as is known to us, almost or entirely on 
the grounds of expediency. It is said to give an op- 


portunity for a congregation to rid itself from time 


to time of what some may think are obnoxious or 
useless elders. It is urged as affording an occasion 
for a larger number of the members of the church 
to be brought into office-bearing. Itis pleaded, that 
thus there may be a larger body of men in the office, 
though not in the exercise of it, who may be brought 
together from time to time to deliberate upon im- 
portant matters relating to the congregation, These 
things and the like are mentioned on behalf of this 
practice. Butit will be noticed, they are all mere 
expedients. It is not even suggested, so far as we 
know, that there is any authority from the Bible 
for it.’’ In the same spirit, “‘ Presbyter’’ writes to 
the Richmond Christian Observer and Common- 
wealth, making his text the subjoined extraet from 
the Form of Government, ch. 13, sec. 6: ‘‘ The office 
of ruling elder and deacon are both perpetual, and 
cannot be laid aside at pleasure. No person can be 
divested of either office but by deposition.”” On 
this he comments thus: ‘“‘It has been the doctrine 
of the Presbyterian Church, that in thus recogniz- 
ing the responsibility of her officers only to God and 
to the courts authorized to act in His name, she has 
thereby, in great measure, escaped the dangers 
arising from the prejudice or excitement of mere 
majorities. Such a course as that of the Arch street 
church, abandons this safeguard. It thus violates (1) 
the constitution of our church, (2) the responsibili- 
ties of church officers, and (3) the safeguards of dis- 
cipline.” 





A writer in the Interior, after noting that the 
Presbyterian Church, west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains numbers 205,000, calls attention to the #act that 
while there are 2,718 church organizations, there are 
only 2,200 ministers. These 518 unsupplied churches 
are 20 per cent. of the whole number. ‘ West of the 
Mississippi, 22 per cent. of the churches are without 
pastors ; and, strange to say, in the central and com- 
paratively old and wealthy States of Ohio and In- 
diana, 27 per cent. of the churches are in ;the same 
condition.”” Even this average, we are told, falls 
short of truth. ‘‘ We are to remember that, even of 
the ministers enrolled, there are, especially at the 
East, a large number aged and infirm, others laid 
aside from their work by various causes beyond 
their control. Our colleges, East and West, draw a 
large number of professors from the ministers of the 
Church. The reason for this could easily be given, 
and they are creditable to the ministry. The same 
thing is true, of course, of our theological semi- 
naries. Many editors, secretaries, teachers, have 
their names upon our ministerial roll. So that the 
estimate of Professor Morris is probably entirely 
correct, that the actual working force of the min- 
istry does not exceed two-thirds or three-fourths of 
the numerical aggregate. Not more than 1600 or 
1800 are actively engaged in the regular work of 
preaching and pastoral care. In point of fact, there- 
fore, the churches, over all the country, do out- 
number the working ministry almost two to one.” 
Then again, allowances are to be made for deaths, 
and also for new churches. Forty Presbyterian 
ministers die every year. Over one hundred new 
church organizations are formed. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


ATHER IGNATIUS, the founder of the Ben- 
edictine Monastery in the Welsh mountains, 

has lately sought to further his cause by the publi- 
cation of a series of romances entitled The Lian- 
thony Tales. The first issue bears ,the name Brother 





Placidus and Why he Becamea Monk. Of the eere- 

monial, which the Rev. Father wishes to introduce 

on Christmas days in the Llanthony Abbey—a pro- 
jected edifice for which he is soliciting subscriptions 
—the following excerpts from Brother- Placidus, 

&c., will give a conception: “‘ Brother Pancras and 
Brother Oswald, how busy they were in the chapel 
that afternoon! The walls were almost wreathed 
to death with laurel and holly wreaths. An ex- 
quisite shrine of the Nativity was prepared, in the 
place where the holy patriarchs usually stood. A 
kind of miniature stable, with rack and manger, 
was fitted up; the latter filled with straw, to receive 
the figure of the holy Infant. A kneeling angel on 
either side, and a figure of the Blessed Virgin, also 
kneeling, in front, and, bending over the straw bed. 
Flowers and candles were most tastefully arranged 
around the crib by the two delighted novices. 
Everything was ready ; only the holy Infant was 
wanting. This would be brought, in triumphant 
procession, to the manger, after matins, at midnight, 
just before the high mass; which an associate priest 
of the order was to celebrate * * * Matins were 
over at five minutes before midnight. A procession 
q uickl formed in the refectory; and, as the hour 
of joy and gladness struck, the figure of the holy 
Child was borne in state to the crib, with lighted 
tapers, incense, and chanting, ‘ Ye faithful, ap- 
proach ye, joyfuland triumphant. O come ye, O 
come ye, to Bethlehem!’ The infant figureis lying 
in its linen swaddling bands in the straw; the 
countless tapers are flaming, and clouds of sweetest 
incense, and shouts of triumph-song. The little 
figure was charmingly life-like—the head slightly 
raised, the hand also lifted, as ifin blessing. In due 
order all present approached to kiss the sacred em- 
blem of Incarnate love. With long, lighted tapers, 
they approached, and, kneeling down, kissed the 
upraised hand. First theAbbot, then Fathers Theo- 
dore, Philip, and Drostan; after them, Brothers 
Pancras, Oswald, Etheired, and then Placidus. How 
pale the fair face of the novice looks! How his hand 
is trembling as he grasps the burning taper! What 
is it that causes such deep emotion? Is it the long 
fast, or the hard work of the day past, or the want 
of sleep?’ Presently a special miracle is wrought: 
Brother Placidus knelt to kiss the little hand. 
‘Oh! oh!’ burst from the lips of the children, while 
the elder brothers fell involuntarily on their knees. 
Brother Placidus had kissed the holy Child; and, as 
he did so, the figure became animated with life, and 
bowed its head, and returned the kissf and the little 
hand had been laid on the novice’s head. The taper 
dropped from his hand, and he fell into a deep 
swoon on the floor, before the shrine of the Nativ- 
ity.” 





Some little while ago Prime Minister Gladstone 
wrote a letter to Mr. Dease, M. P., in reply to what 
is known as the Stradbally memorial in which he 
said that the English cabinet considered ‘‘all that 
relates to the adequate support of the dignity of the 
Pope, and to his personal freedom and independence 
in the discharge of his spiritual functions to be 
legitimate matter for their notice.” It was very 
generally inferred by many of the Liberal party 
that this implied an intention on the part of the 
British Government to protect His Holiness. Lead 
by such fears, Mr. Kinnaird, M. P., convened at his 
house on two several occasions a private meeting, 
principally of the supporters of the Goverment, to’ 
consider what ought to be done in the circum- 
stances, when, after much discussion, it was re- 
solved, before taking any further step, to seek in 
the first place an explanation from Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Kinnaird and Mr. Thomas Chambers, M.P., were 
deputed to act as their representatives; and it would 
appear that some difficulty was experienced in 
securing this explanation, probably from the cir- 
cumstance that the Cabinet had 1o be consulted. 
At all events, several interviews took place between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Kinnaird and Mr. T, Cham- 
bers; and the next that the public is told about the 
matter is that on the 19th of January Mr. Kinnaird 
addressed the following letter to Mr. Gladstone:— 
“With reference to our interviews about your letter 
to Mr. Dease, am I right in distinctly understanding 
from you that the expressions used by you were in 
no wise intended to pledge the Government to do 
anything to mix itself up in any mmtter with the 
Pope’s spiritual power, but were merely designed 
to express their readiness, should any restraint be 
placed upon his person and personal acts by the 
civil power, contrary to the principles of complete 
civil and religious liberty, to represent this personal 
grievance to the Italian Government, especially 
bearing {in mind that so many millions of British 
subjects are interested in him through their reli- 
gious connections with him?’ To this Mr. Glad- 
stone replied as follows the same day :—“ My dear 
Kinnaird: You have quite accurately understood 
those expressions in my letter to Mr. Dease to which 
you refer.” The Protestant sentiment of England 
is thus relieved from certain not wholly unjustifia- 
ble anxieties. 





The Rev. J. M. Rodwell, rector of one of the 
London Episcopal churches, is credited with recently 
preaching the doctrine of Transubstantiation. His 
discourse was on “ the doctrine of the Real Presence 
and the Blessed Sacrament,” and his text was John 
vi. 58. After condemning the recent proceedings 
against the Rev. Mr. Mackonochie, he said: ‘‘ The 
body of which the Lord spoke, which was given to 
eat, was the same body which was given to die; 
that body which was given to die was the same body 
which was now given to be eaten. If they heard 
these words for the first time now they would come 
to the same conclusion about them as that arrived 
at by the Jews and disciples of old, namely, that 
Christ did, in some way or another, cause his body 
and blood to co-exist with the material elements of 
bread and wine. Exactly as the Jews not only 
slew the Paschal Lamb, but ate it, so Jesus Christ, 
who was the true Paschal Lamb, was eaten in the 
Holy Eucharist, which was merely an extension of 
the Incarnation.” 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


ONGRESS — The week has been devoid of 
especial interest in the way of legislation, the 
West Point cadet case perhaps affording, next to the 
Joint Commission, the most interesting topic. The 
House Committee sent to investigate the affair of 
the expelled cadets, reported the result of their in- 
quiries, recommended the restoration of the three 
cadets who were so summarily ejected by the first 
class, and the expulsion of the ringleaders who 
ejected them. The report was ordered to be printed 
and will be considered in due time. The House de- 
voted some time to considering the expediency of 
removing, selling, and otherwise disposing of the 
various United States Navy Yards, and especially 
that at Brooklyn. A test vote on the repeal of the 
income tax gave 103 for the repeal and 107 against. 
The vote was taken amid considerable excitement, 
and its close result leaves the fate of the bill still in 
doubt. The Committee of Foreign Affairs is in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of placing 
the mission at Berlin on a par with those at London 
and Paris. On Saturday the Senate received the 
official notice of the death of Mr. Covode in whose 
honor several Senators spoke. On Monday the 
greater part of the session was occupied in consider- 
ing what form of oath should be prescribed in the 
case of Mr. Miller, of Georgia. 

At Washington, the Presi.ent’s message in 
relation to the Joint Commission was received 
by the Senate on Thursday together with the 
official correspondence between Mr. Fish and Sir 
Edward Thornton, which has resulted in the ap- 
pointment of the commission. The commissioners 
on the part of the United States were nominated in 
the message as follows: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Gen. 
Robert C. Schenck, Justice Samuel Nelson, Hon. E. 
R. Hoar, Hon. Geo. H. Williams. The Senate went 
at once into executive session and entered upon a 
running debate wherein individual opinions are 
said to have been freely expressed, several Senators 
questioning the right of the President to appoint a 
commission at all, and others interposing various 
objections to certain of the nominees, chief among 
which is the fact that all of them, with the exception 
of Mr. Hoar, hold, office now, and en that account 
cannot legally receive pay as commissioners, even if 
it is permissable for them to hold two offices at 
once. The objections were ultimately overruled, 
however, and the nominations confirmed with only 
a very few dissenting voices. 





There seems to be no sufficient reason why any 
great anxiety should be felt concerning the safety 
of the San Domingo Commission, and yet the pos- 
sibility of disaster has been so widely discussed 
that the public is interested, if not alarmed. More- 
over the Hudson River Railroad accident, another 
Mississippi steamer blown up and burned, and the 
reported loss of a French transport with twelve 
hundred souls on board, are events which are not 
calculated to calm any apprehension which may 
exist. The facts in regard to the Tennessee are, that 
she was, according to the naval authorities, in ex- 
cellent sea-going trim, well officered and manned, 
and in every respect fitted for her voyage. The 
latest news from San Domingo only includes Janu- 
ary 11th, and the next regular boat is scarcely as yet 
due at Havana. The fact that she has not been 
spoken is by no means extraordinary, and consider- 
ing all the evidence we are inclined to consider the 
existing anxiety as altogether premature. At all 
events the reports as to her known unseaworthiness 
are utterly unfounded. 


The miners’ strike in the Pennsylvania. coal 
region still continues, but the Working Men’s 
Benevolent Association agreed at a meeting on the 
10th inst., that work should be resumed in all the 
counties on the 15th inst. The operators, however, 
do not believe that this programme will be gener- 
ally carried out. This opinion is probably due to 
the fact that the market is still overstocked with 
coal and the operators are consequently not anxious 
that the strike shall end. Much suffering exists 
among the miners’ families, and the men are only 
prevented from resuming work by the action of the 
Association. If the strike ends on the 15th, wages 
will be paid according to the terms of 1869. The 
Schuylkill region is likely to be the first to resume 
work. 

The papers this week are largely occupied with 
reports of the disaster on the Hudson River Rail- 
road. Stated in the fewest words the facts are as 
follows. Between ten and eleven o’clock on Mon- 
day night; Feb. 6, a downward bound oil train was 
thrown off the track by the breaking of an axle, the 
disabled car “jumping ” upon the “up” track just 
at the head of abridge near New Hamburgh. The 
Pacific Express from New York was already over- 
due at the bridge, and before the ‘‘danger”’ signal 
was shown—we do not say before it could be shown 
—dashed nearly at full speed into the wrecked oil 
cars, setting them on fire. The flames instantly 
spread to the passenger cars, and almost before any 
one knew what had happened, the bridge, too, was 
burning and broke down under the combined weight 
of the trains. Over twenty persons lost their lives 
by fire, or water, or wounds, and up to this time— 
nearly a week after the disaster—it is not positively 
known how many have perished. It seems very 
apparent from evidence that the oil train ran a con- 
siderable distance after the axle had given way, and 
that if a signal cord had been in use the train might 
have been stopped before the car ‘“‘jumped’’ the 
track. Again, there was abundant time to substi- 
tute a red for a white light on the bridge, which 
would have warned the engineer of the Express to 
atop his train. A red light was shown by some one 
on the oil train, but it was not seen in time by the 
engineer of the Express, and although the engine 
was reversed, and the powerful patent brakes ap- 





plied, when the danger was perceived, it was too 
late. 


FOREIGN. 


AST week we intimated that a project involv- 
ing a Joint Commission for the settlement of the 
Alabama Claims, and other international questions, 
was to be appointed, but the rumor was so devoid of 
details that the announcement on Friday that Com- 
missioners were actually appointed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, had all the freshness of a complete sur- 
prise. The opening of the English Parliament was 
rendered especially interesting to Americans by the 
following passage from Her Majesty’s speech : 

At different times, several questions have arisen which are 
not yet adjusted, and which materially affect the relations 
between the United States and the Territories and people of 
British North America. One of them in particular, which 
concerns the Fisheries, calls for early settlement, lest the 
possible indiscretion of indiyiduals should impair the neigh- 
borly understanding which it is, on all grounds, so desirable 
to cherish and maintain. I have, therefore, engaged in am- 
icable communication with the President of the United 
States in order to determine the most convenient mode of 
treatment for these matters. I have suggested the appoint- 
ment of a joint commission, and I have agreed toa proposal 
of the President that this commission shall be authorized, 
at the same time and in the same manner, to resume the 
consideration of the American claims growing out of the 
circumstances of the late war. This arrangement will, by 
common consent, include all claims for compensation which 
have been, or may be made, by each Government, or by its 
citizens upon the other. 

According to English ideas the Commission should 
have consisted of only three members, but the United 
States Government insisted upon five, which was 
finally conceded, and the appointments were made, 
as follows: The Earl De Grey, Prof. Montagu Ber- 
nard, Sir Edward Thornton, Sir John A. Macdonald 
of Canada, Sir John Rose, and Lord Tenterden, Secre- 
tary of the Commission, It may interest American 
readers to know that the baptismal name of the Earl 
who heads the list is George Frederick Samuel Rob- 
inson. Hisrecord as an English politician connects 
him with the liberals. Prof. Bernard, it is ander- 
stood, is the adviser of the Commission, and 
Lord Tenterden, the Secretary, is a young man, hav- 
ing yet to make his mark in politics and statecraft. 
The remaining three Commissioners are on this side 
the Atlantic, Sir Edward Thornton having been 
Minister Resident at Washington since the death of 
his predecessor, and Sir John Roseand Sir John Mac- 
donald being residents of Canada, where they have 
for some years occupied prominent positions in 
public affairs. Sir John Rose has, it is said, declined 
to serve the Commission, and his substitute is not as 
yet officially announced. 

Aside from the clause relating to the Commis- 
sion Queen Victoria, in her speech, expresses the 
hope that the present armistice virtually ends 
the Franco-Prussian war. She regrets that it has 
not been deemed expedient to send a represent- 
ative to the Provisional Government of France, 
and that no French Delegate has been author- 
ized to attend the London Conference, whose 
deliberations, however, she intimates are likely to 
effect an adjustment of the perplexing questions 
which have come before it. Greece has not yet sat- 
isfactorily suppressed brigandage, and England may 
yet be called upon to interfere. In closing, the 
Queen refers pointedly to Army Reform, announc- 
ing that no time will be lost in introducing measures 
to provide for a more efficient organization. In rela- 
tion to (Ireland she advises great caution in propos- 
ing sweeping measures, lest unnecessary excitement 
should be aroused where calmness and moderation 
are of the greatest importance. 


The London Times of the 10th instart has the 
following rather ambiguous reference to the Joint 
High Commission: ‘‘ Although the Alabama ques- 
tion is secondary to that of the fisheries as a subject 
for consideration by the Commission, yet there is no 
doubt as to which question will mainly engage its 
attention. But it is erroneous t6 suppose that it is 
the purpose of the Commission to find ground for 


England to abandon her position, or to concede her | Beef 


Bismarck. The conditions which he will seek to 
exact will undoubtedly be hard enough, but the 
latest guess at his intentions places Prussia’s claim 
for damages at a much lower figure than was at first 
reported. For the enormous money indemnity 
named at first, a mere attainable sum is mentioned, 
and instead of the whole of Alsace and Loraine, 
some division of those Provinces, including the for- 
tress of Metz, is now contemplated. Meanwhile 
both nations are preparing, so far as may be, for a 
possible renewal of hostilities on the termination of 
the truce. 


General news from France indicates that the 
armistice has been observed with all possible strict- 
ness in the districts included in its provisions. Mili- 
tary operations, however, continue in the Depart- 
ments of Doubs, Jura and Cote d’Or, and the siege 
of Belfort is pressed by the Prussians. After the 
grand tactics before Paris, and during the absorbing 
political events of the day, the world will not pay 
much attention to such fighting as may be kept up 
along the Swiss frontier, and it would be much bet- 
ter for the belligerents to extend their agreement 
so as to include the Whole of France. The Parisians 
continue to suffer from the effects of famine, 
although provisions have been furnished, if not in 
unlimited quantities, at least to an extent which has 
considerably reduced the market prices. A distress- 
ing rumor comes from Brest to the effect that the 
rinderpest has appeared among the vast herds of 
cattle which have been col'ected for transportation 
to Paris, and as yet defies the efforts made to check 
its advances. 


“Betrayed by fortune, I have kept, since my 
captivity, a profound silence, which is misfortune’s 
mourning,’’ says the ex-Emperor in a proclamation 
from Wilhelmshihe, and now we see the advantage 
of having staff officers to write pamphlets, which 
the world without authority has regardod as of 
eximperial origin. He goes on to say.— 

The extent of her (France’s) misfortunes might possibly 
have been limited, but while attention was directed to her 
enemies an insurrection arose at Paris, the seat of the Rep- 
resentatives was violated; the safety of the Empress was 
threatened, and the Empire, which had been three times 
acclaimed by the people, was overthrown and abandoned. 
Stilling my presentiments, I exclaimed, “What matter my 
destiny, if the country is saved!’ Instead of protesting 
against the violation of my right, I hoped for the success 
of the defense, and admired the patriotic devotion of the 
children of France, * * * For myself, bruised by injus- 
tice and bitter deceptions, Ido not know or claim my re- 
peatedly confirmed rights. There is no room for personal 
ambition. But, till the people are regularly assembled and 
express their will, it is my duty to say that all acts are ille- 
gitimate. There is only one Government, in which resides 
the national sovereignty, able to heal the wounds, to bring 
hope to the firesides, to re-open the profaned churches for 
prayers, and to restore industry, concord and peace. 


Such being the views held at Wilhelmshthe it is in- 
teresting to find that the elections throughout France 
have taken, as was very generally expected, an anti- 
republican turn, a rough estimate giving the Orlean- 
ists and Bonapartists 370 delegates from 56 P:‘ov- 
inces, while the Republicans have elected only 80. 
Paris is believed, on the contrary, to have voted in 
favor of the Republic, electing such men as Roch- 
fort, Louis Blanc, Leon Gambetta, Victor Hugo, and 
others of similar political antecedents. Gambetta 
has also been elected in the Haut-Rhin, and Favre 
in Aisne. Generals Changarnier and Faidherbe are 
chosen in the Department of the Somme. Whatever 
may be the strength of the Conservatives the Repub- 
lican element will be strong enough, and it is to be 
feared that its extremists will be unscrupulous 
enough, to cause direful agitations in the Assembly 
both before and after its organization. 


The Markets, — 
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liability on the Alabama question.”” On the 11th, it | Lara 


‘views with mixed feelings the appointment of the 
Commission’’—an assertion which we can readily be- 
lieve after perusing the paragraph first quoted. It 
goes on, however, to say, that the settlement of one 
tangible ‘grievance is desirable, but unhappily a 
treaty has already been rejected by the American 
Senate, indicating but aslight desire on the part 
of the Americans to remove the grounds of differ- 
ence between the two countries. When the prin- 
ciple of the Alabama claims is determined, the in- 
dividual claims will be easily adjusted. It farther 
intimates that the tone of American discussion must 
change in all respects, if international good feeling 
is to be restored. 


It is curious that, considering the enthusiasm 
which our English cousins evinced on the announce- 
ment of the betrothal of Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorn, a very general disposition has de- 
veloped to restrain Parliament from voting the 
usual trifling marriage partion of £30,000. It has 
come to be a test question, in ascertaining the fit- 
ness of a candidate for Parliament, to ask if he will 


vote for or against the dowry. The Princess has | Geese 


always been especially popular, and may possibly 
think it rather harsh treatment if she is allowed to 
marry with nothing to live on excepting the estates 
of the richest peer of Scotland ; but the freeholders 


of England, or a majority of them, have to work for | Timo 


their daily bread, and it is, perhaps, natural for 
them to consider an additional income superfiuous | 
under the circumstances. It is not improbable that 
the Princess will be supplied with pocket money by 
her relatives, whose income is quite sufficient for 
the marriage portions of a large family of daughters. 


Peace negociations are of necessity still ia em- | Cows 


bryo, and until the Constituent Assembly has suffi- 
ciently organized itself, nothing definite can be ex- 
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Scientific & Sanitary. 


ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


HE older instruments have to surrender some- 
thing of their prestige to the rising importance 
of instruments which were not so much as named a 
decade ago. Solar eclipses, in particular, have’ call- 
ed into existence a great variety of curious contri- 
vances. The American expedition to Europe last 
December was particularly distinguished by its su- 
perb apparatus, in which every contingency was 
provided for. The telescope, the spectrocope, and 
the polariscope now go hand in hand, and of these 
three the spectroscope is that which for its exquisite 
transformations of light, but far more for its pro- 
found revelations, occupies the ground of chiefest 
attention. Every oneis familiar with the refrac- 
tion of light by a prism, producing a section of a 
rainbow. Any incandescent body like the sun, gives 
what ig called the continuous spectrum, a full dis- 
play of the colorsin order, from red to violet. A 
glowing vapor gives one or more bright lines, flash- 
ing across the field where the continuous spectrum 
would be if the light came from an incandescent 
body. Each kind of vapor gives its own peculiar 
lines or flashes, invariable in color and position, so 
that when one sees these lines he can tell what va- 
pors or combination of vapors is burning. By skill- 
ful arrangement, a continuous spectrum may be 
thrown into a position just by the side of a discon- 
tinuous spectrum, and in this way the exact places 
of the bright lines in the latter are readily deter- 
mined. For example, the vapor of sodium is found 
to give two bright yellow lines across a place which 
corresponds to two black lines in the solar spec- 
trum. What are these lines? If an incandescent 
body has between it and the instrument any vapors 
which are not themselves glowing, these will absorb 
some part of the light, and cast certain black lines 
on the spectrum just in those places where they 
would cast bright lines and colored if they were 
glowing, and sent out the light themselves: These 
principles will serve to explain much that is said in 
reference to the eclipse. If at any time light is ad- 
mitted from the sun to a prism through a very nar- 
row slit placed horizontally, the spectrum will show 
its dark lines. These are taken to indicate that 
around the incandescent sun is an envelop of va- 
pors, and what theSe vapors are is determined by a 
minute study of the lines. It has thus been shown 
that the sun contains iron, calcium, magnesium, 
and other metals. 


CHILBLAINS. 


HIS exceedingly annoying complaint is too 
often due to impoverishment of blood, and a 
languid, weakly condition of the whole system to be 
met by any local remedy. Yet there are local ap- 
plications which sometimes afford relief, if a person 
can strike on the right one. Turpentine is to many 
a great blessing. Glycerine isa goed thing to rub 
into the hands before washing with castile soap and 
tepid water. Warm vinegar sometimes avails. 
Kid gloves, lined with wool, are recommended, and, 
in general, care must be taken to keep the hands 
and feet from wet and cold. The London Chemist 
recommends a lotion, which should be used with 
some caution ; liniment of belladonna two drams, 
liniment of aconite one dram, carbolic acid ten 
drops, collodion one ounce, to be painted over the 
surface with a brush. If the skim is broken the 
aconite should be left out. This will form a film or 
varnish which will keep tke air out. 


MAN IS NOT CLAY. 








N a recent lecture by Doctor Doremus, he is 

reported to have remarked that while the Bible 
said that man was made of clay, aluminum, which 
is the basis of clay, is almost the only element which 
is not found in the constitution of man. A corres- 
pondent of the Scientific American corrects the 
Doctor, very justly, in this misstatement of Scrip- 


‘377 | ture. Man was created out of dust, according to 


Genesis, which is the formal statement on the sub- 
ject, and is general enough to cover any or all the 


075 | elements. In the poetic and prophetical writings, 


use is made of clay in a figurative way, referring 
to the molding in a potter’s hand, and not to the 
substance of the frame. Dr. Doremus had no inten- 
tion to call the verity of Scripture in question, as 
is very apparent; yet it is just such careless re- 


4 | marks that are taken up by the young and illiter- 


ate, and by enemies, and used to the advantage of 
infidelity ; and scientific men cannot be too careful 


in guarding against such mischief. 


— In reviewing the general results of deep-sea 
dredging on both sides of the Atlantic, Natwre as- 


@9 | serte that there are weighty reasons for supposing 


that cretaceous deposits have been going on steadily 


%|@ver since the time when that formation has been 


supposed by geologists to have been begun and 


18 | ended. Many organisms, also, which were supposed 


to belong since extinct, have come to light in the 
deep sea in still active life. Much past geological 
reasoning will therefore have to undergo careful 
revision. 


— There is nothing in nature that can diminish 
or increase the amount of nitrogen in the atmos- 
phere to any appreciable extent. The quantity of 
oxygen is variable, owing to the formation of car- 


70|bonic acid. Rain washes out the carbonic acid, 
7 | taking it into the ground, and may give out oxygen 


in exchange, which it has brought down from the 
upper regions; but this is only a supposition. 


—Arrangements have been made by the Ger- 
man Astronomical Society to construct a new and 
complete catalogue of all stars of the first nine mag- 
nitudes in the Northern Heavens. The work is dis- 
tributed, by zones of 5 degrees, from 85 degs. North 
to 2 degs. South, to the officers of fourteen observa- 
tories. Those selected in this country are at Cam- 
bridge and Chicago. 

The “ Washington Eagle” is supposed to be a 
myth, no such creature being known to naturalists 
as distinct from the “‘ Bald-head 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE CATTLE DISEASE. 


HE Cattle Commissioners of Maine have 
published the following directions for the 
treatment of animals suffering from the foot-and- 
mouth disease which is just now causing so much 
anxiety among stock owners: © 


FOR PREVENTION. 

We recommend that cattle exposed to infection be treated 
with the fumes of burnsing sulphur; for which purpose 
drop small pieces of brimstone upon live coals contained in 
suitable metallic vessels (so as to avoid all risk of communi- 
cating fire), and allow the fumes to mingle with the air of 
the lean-to, or building containing the cattle, and to pene- 
trate the coats of the beasts, and to be inhaled to such ex- 
tent as can be borne by the attendant without serious dis- 
comfort. Let this be regularly repeated, daily or twice 
daily, while the danger comrtinues, using from one to two 
ounces each time, according to the extent of the danger. 

FOR DISINFECTION. 

The same sulphur fumigation is recommended, as at once 
the cheapest, easiest and most penetrating and effective 
means. For this purpose (the cattle being out of the build- 
ing) the fumes should be stronger and lenger continued than 
cattle could inhale with safety. Carbolic acid, chloride of 
lime, and other disinfectants may also be employed at dis- 
eretion, as auxiliary to the above, by those acquainted with 
their use. 








TREATMENT. 

1. The animals should be kept in a dry, comfortable place, 
suitably ventilated, and receive good nursing, including the 
utmost cleanliness. 

2. If unable to take their usual food, their strength should 
ve sustained by giving mashes of coarse-ground wheat, with 
bran or flaxseed tea, or other similar diet. 

3. Bleeding and active purgatives should not be resorted 
to, nor any depleting measures. 

4. The mouth may be washed twice or thrice daily with a 
soft sponge or rag dipped in a solution of alum-water, one 
pound to two gallons; or in asolution of white vitriol, (sul- 
phate of zinc) one pound to three gallons. The same may 
be applied to the udder of cows when inflamed. The milk 
should be drawn regularly, as usual, but it should not be 
used for food, even for swine. 

5. To the feet may be applied a wash made by dissolving 
blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) in water, one pound to twe 
gallons. "They should be kept as clean as possible. 

ICE-HOUSES. 

XPERIENCES simplifies many things, and it 
is quite remarkable that builders of ice-heuses 
are losing their confidence in elaborate plans and 
are returning to first principles. We find in our 
various exchanges accounts of simple structures iv 
which ice has been successfully kept, or in which it 
is now being placed. One of these may serve as a 
specimen of its class. It stands on the surface of the 
ground with a few loose stones for underpinning. In 
shape it is a cube of 12 feet, made with a simple sill 
and plate with corner posts and vertical studs. 
Rough hemlock boards are nailed inside of the 
studs, spaces of a quarter to half an inch being left 
between them. A double pitch roof, diagonally 
braced, covers the whole, projecting eighteen inches 
beyond the walls, at the eaves and gables. The 
gable ends are entirely open. On the north side is an 
opening three feet wide from the plate to the sill, 
which is so arranged that it can be closed by boards 
shding in cleats. Such is the building, complete. 
Before filling with ice, a packing of salt hay was 
well tramped down over the whole floor, and on 
this the ice was closely packed; the interstices 
being filled with pounded ice and a space of a foot 
being left between the ice and the sliding. This 
space was tightly packed with salt hay. The sliding 
door-boards wére put in position as fast as the house 
was filled. The ice was packed to within three feet 
of the eaves, and the rest of the space, nearly to the 
ridge-pole, was filled with salt hay, which was 
allowed to settle. The theory is that with perfect 
drainage through the hay on all sides, and constant 
cooling from the evaporation of moisture, the ice 
will be kept ‘below a melting temperature. Saw- 
dust is even better than salt hay, and dry leaves 
would probably do equally well. At all events it is 
far cheaper to try an unsuccessful experiment with 
rough boagds, than to have no better luck with 
bricks amd mortar. Ice will frequently keep all 
summer under a loose heap of sawdust, and in 
some cases at least the principle has been success- 

fully used in the construction of ice-houses. 

COWS DRAWING THEIR OWN MILK. 


E find in the Cultivator and Country Gentle- 
man an account of a device for the prevention 
of this bovine trick which seems to be quite effective, 
and much less likely to be injurious than the ordina- 
ry plan of a spike-set muzzle. The cow is fitted with 
a good leather head-halter with several links of the 
chain in the tie ring; and a web sursingle with simi- 
lar links hanging from the middle under the belly, 
ending with aring. Make asmooth ash pole as thick 
as a hay-fork handle, having a little curve, witha 
swivel-snap at one end, which is clasped to the bit 
of chain on the halter. The other end passes between 
her fore-legs and through the ring which is suspend 
ed from the sursingle. The pole should be long 
enough to allow her to extend her neck and head 
without pulling it out of the ring; but as a further 
precaution, a strip of leather may be wound around 
the lower end and nailed so as to form a slight knob 
too large to pass through the ring. This contrivance 
does not interfere with grazing, lying down or get- 
ting up, but she cannot milk herself. 

A Prerrect Horsrk.—One who is considered as 

authority in horse matters, states that a perfect 
horse is one about fifteen and a half orsixteen hands 
high; a lengthy, arched neck; sharp pointed ears; a 
large, full hazel eye; broad between them; not too 
long a face, but a straight one; alarge, open nostril; 
astrong under jaw to masticate his food well; a 
good, round body; a big, full chest; large around 
the girth, denoting plenty of lung power; thin 
withers, and an animal standing erect on his fore 
legs. Such animals, it should be the object of breed- 
ers to produce, and this requires both judgment and 
care. 
—Agriculture in India has its drawbacks. The 
fierce suns so bake the surface of the soil that it can- 
not be ploughed any more than a pavement, or if 
frozen. The monsoon rains soften the crust, but 
presently make it so soft that cattle cannot go upon 
it without miring. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CALIFORNIA OBITUARY. — The follow- 

ing exquisite bit of humor is from the San 
Francisco News Letter. What subtle influence is it 
in the air of the Pacific Coast that engenders so 
many first-class wags? 

‘‘Boddlepopster is dead! The bare announce- 
ment will plunge the city into unspeakable gloom. 
The death of Boddlepopster was most untimely ; 
he should have died twenty years ago. Prob- 
ably no man of his day has exerted so pecu- 
liar an influence upon society as the deceased. 
Ever foremost in every good work out of which 
anything could be made, an unstinted dispenser of 
every species of charity that paid a commission to 
the disburser, Mr. Boddlepopster was a model of 
generosity, and weighed at the time of his death 
one hundred and ninety odd pounds. Originally 
born in Massachusetts, but for ten years a resident 
of California and partially bald, possessing a cosmo- 
politan nature that loved a York shilling as well, in 
in proportion to its value, as a Méxican dollar, the 
subject of your memoir was ome whom it was an 
honor to know, and whose close friendship was a 
luxury that only the affluent could afford. It shall 
ever be the writer’s proudest boast that he enjoyed 
it at less than half the usual rates. Mr. B. was the 
founder of the new, famous Boddlepopster Insti- 
tute, and for some years preceding his death suffered 
severely from a soft corn, which has probably done 
as much for agriculture as any similar eoncern in 
the foothills of our State. In 1863 he was elected an 
honorary member of the Society for the Prevention 
of Humanity to Mongolians, and but for the loss of 
an eye in carrying out its principles, would have 
been one of the handsomest whites that ever resided 
among us. There is little doubt that he might have 
aspired to any office in the gift of the people, so 
universal was the esteem in which he was held by 
those he voted for. In an evil moment he was in- 
duced to asssociate himself in business with the Rev. 
Albert Williams, and though he speedily withdrew 
from the firm, he was never able to wholly eradicate 
the disgrace from his constitution, and it finally 
carried him to his grave. His last words, as he was 
snuffed out, were characteristic of the man; he re- 
marked: ‘Fetch me that catnip tea!’ The catnip 
consolation arrived too late to be of any use; he 
had gone to the devil. Farewell, noble heart, pure 
soul, bright intellect! We shall meet again.” 


CENTS-ABILITY.— Tears often flow from very 
shallow sources. Says the advocate of a certain 
benevolent enterprise: “On a Sabbath afternoon 
in the autumn of 1867, I presented our cause in a 
crowded house in the town of ——. In the course of 
my address I noticed, in front of me, a fine looking, 
well dressed man, bearing all the marks of wealth 
and high social position. His eyes, riveted on the 
speaker, were brimming with tears, rendering neces- 
sary the frequent use of his handkerchief. Indeed, 
he seemed so moved and interested that I almost 
forgot the great auditory around me, and talked 
and pleaded with him alone. When I reached the 
home of the good deacon with whom I stopped, I 
described my auditor, and found that he was what 
I expected, a leading citizen, wealthy, and of high 
social standing. The deacon too, noticed his emo- 
tion, and said, ‘‘I know what he gave; how much 
do you think?” I replied, “I should not suppose 
that a man in his circumstances ceuld afford to be 
moved as he was for less than ten dollars.” ‘Ten 
dollars !’’ was the reply; ‘‘ he gave three cents!” 

— Among the daily passengers to and from 
Nahant by the steamer Ulysses, is a noble specimen 
of a dog named Pete, belonging to Capt. Calden, the 
master of the steamer. Pete is a large, handsome, 
curly-haired, amiable fellow, and a universal favor- 
ite with the patrons of the line. Although not a 
beggar, Pete don’t tefuse small sums of money, and 
not being a miser, when he receives a five-cent piece 
he immediately proceeds to the refreshment-room 
of the steamer and exchanges it for acake. Pete 
takes the cake in his mouth, but not to devour it 
without ceremony or etiquette, but carries it to his 
master and then stands by and receives it from his 
hand piecemeal, eating it slowly and decorously like 
a decent dog. 


A Moruer’s Dyinc Wisu.—The following ex- 
quisite verse is taken from a Haytien manuscript, 
and is certainly a sublime expression of a mother’s 
unselfish devotion. The translation is literal, as 
taken from the original in French, which is headed, 
‘‘ Last wish of a mother ’’: 

“* Oh, God,’ she faintly said, upon her dying bed, 

* If Lhave followed Thy Divine behest, 

As my entire reward grant this request — 

Make me the angel guardian of my babes when dead.’ ” 

— That isa good story told of the rustic who, 
in a New-England town, went to hear Ralph Waldo 
Emerson instead of Artemus Ward (they lectured 
in the same hall on alternate nights), and, at the end 
of the lecture, remarked to an inquiring friend, 
“‘ Well, if that is Artemus Ward, all I have to say 
is, he is an infernal fool.” 


— Dr. F. C. Ewer, author of the startling an- 
nouncement that ‘“ Protestantism is a Failure,’’ 
writes te The Church Weekly to contradict the re- 
port that he had abandoned his extreme views. ‘I 
still hold,” he says, “‘ without a shadow of variable. 
ness, the said ‘extreme views,’ both doctrinal and 
ritualistic, with which I have been identified.” 

— It is stated that three times as many Ameri- 
cans as Englishmen visit Stratford-on-Avon. Shaks- 
peare is much more read in this than in his native 
country. 

— Some sinner has stolen the thermometer trom 
the Fond du Lac Reporter office. That paper in- 
forms the thief that it will be of no use to him 
where heis going as it does not work higher than 313. 

— Rutland (Vt.) ladies, having frequently been 

insulted on the streets of late, provided themselves 
with cayenne pepper, and some of the corner loafers 
are troubled with sore eyes. 
— Two young thieves who broke into a store in 
Belfast, Me., last week, were detected by their teeth 
marks on beeswax, which they mistook for maple 
sugar, 





— In his excellent remarks on the Massachu- 
setts States Prison, Governor Claflin says the statis- 
-tics of the prison show that not more than one- 
sixtieth ever enter its walls, as criminals, the second 
time. 


— A Western editor, speaking of a rogue who 
lives in his vicinity, says: ‘“‘The rascal has broken 
every bank and jail and Sabbath we had in the 
country for the last five years.”’ 


— Twin sisters, twenty-three years of age, run 
an eighty-acre farm in Iowa. A boy of sixteen 
is all the male help they have. 


— It has been stated that the leaning tower of 
Pisa threatens to fall. It has been threatening so 
long that few will be alarmed. 


— There is said to be a Female Anti-Slandering 
Society in Philadelphia, which is a perfect success. 
It is composed wholly of deaf and dumb women. 

— Toledo indulges in “ mush-and-milk suppers” 
at great expense, the proceeds being devoted to the 
increase of Sunday-Schoo!l libraries. 

— If her “ poem” tells the truth, a Buffalo wo- 
man has buried her ‘‘love on the stormy strand of 
the deep, dark ocean of mad despair.”’ 

—The Bible Society has opened a store in the 
Roman Corso, where the sacred volume is sold in 
eighty idioms. 

— “In literature,” writes Lowell, “it should be 
remembered a thing always becomes his at last, who 
says it best, and thus makes it his own.”’ 








Publishers’ Department. 





To Advertisers. 

Two paragraphs come under our notice which we 
desire to commend to the attentive perusal of adver- 
tisars. One is the following brief, pertinent, and 
kindly mention of the Christian Union, from the 
editorial columns of the New York Pribune, of Fri- 
day, February 10th : 

“Henry Ward Beecher’s Christian Union seems to share 
the successful popularity of all the enterprises which are 
lifted along by his big heart and brain. Scarcely more than 
a year old, that paper has crowned rapid growth of its first 
twelve with a really remarkable number of subscriptions 
for the new year, amounting now, as we are told, toover 
35,000, and promising to open into the Spring with around 
40,000 circulation.” 

The other is an extract from a letter to us giving 
a practical hint to book-publishers about advertis- 
ing, but also applicable in its general principles to all 
wide-awake business men who have that which they 
wish to bring before the public. The letter is from 
an intelligent and highly cultivated gentleman, a 
clergyman of New York State, who buys and reads 
most wisely. His suggestion is as follows ; 

“ There is one thing at which ). often feel surprised, and 
that is the small number of advertisements of the best books. 
I often see or hear of certain books being published, and so 
when the Christian Union comes, which I eagerly look for 
every week, I naturally look at its advertising columns to 
see who is the publisher and what is the price of these 
books, that I may know whether I can afford to have them 
or not. And in a great many instances I find no advertise- 
ment concerning them. and so I give no order ; but I grum- 
ble, and say to myself, When will these publishers be wise 
and advertise, and not hide their light under a bushel?” 

We think these two paragraphs will unite their 
voices without further help from us, and we leave 
them to teach their own lesson. 

———_>— 

United States Life Insurance Company. 

For some weeks the general card of this Company 
has occupied a position on our last page. This week 
its officers publish its full annual statement, which 
is one of the most satisfactory documents ever issued 
by such an association. The United States Life is an 
old established and thoroughly secure concern ; its 
officers are men of prudence, wisdom, and long 
experience in the administration of such trusts; its 
board of trustees shows a list of names recognizable 
by multitudes as those of successful and strong men 
who have managed their own affairs with signal 
brilliancy, and who show their ability in the admi- 
rable condition of this Corporation. 

Among the many safe and eminently trustworthy 
companies, the United States stands in the very 
front rank. 

—_»——_ 
The Youth’s Companon 

- ) un, le and 
the fauily, handsomely Aivetrated, carchully edited, 
beens and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing ee of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, prebably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s ** Wash 
ington’’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dellars and 

y cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to arly one who will send us a new sub- 
iption, (with $3.00) to the CuRssTrAN Union and 

ARSHALL’S ‘“ Washi n.” Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 








Interesting to Ladies. 

“T have been using the Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine about nine years. Having occasion to pur- 
chase another machine abeut one year ago, I tried 
the ‘Wheeler & Wilson,’ and the ‘Singer,’ I still give 
the preference to the Grover & Baker, and would 
advise all wanting a good sewing machine to pur- 
chase the G. & B.” Mrs. M. A. PATTERSON, 

: Portsmouth, O. 
— 
Plymouth Organ Concerts. 

The 64th Concert takes place on Saturday, Feb. 18th, 
1871. Dr. P. H. Van Der Weyde, Organist, of the 
First Dutch Reformed Church, Brooklyn. Quartette 
of Men's voices: Mr. James Moxon, Alto; Mr. G. G. 
Rockwood, Tener; Mr. W. C. Baird, Baritone; Mr. 
Henry Camp, Bass. 

———< 

We call the attention of all lovers of flowers and of 
good tomatos, to the advertisement (in this paper) of 
Geo. E, Waring, ,Jr., of Ogden Farm. 





_ — 


‘Healthy, and Wealthy, and Wise,” 

—So says the old song, but we believe in changing 
the order a little, as it is not every one who is “‘ wise” 
enough to keep “healthy;” and we have a word ef 
wisdom to suggest. Some years ago in Boston, that 
land of ‘‘ notions,’’ Dr. Butler began putting into 
operation his system of concentrated physical exer- 
cise, as a cure for general invalids and those afflicted 
with special troubles of the muscular or nervous 
tissues, and indeed all kinds of chronic diseases , 
which a well regulated stomach, circulation, and 
general vigor would expel. This was in the line of 
muscular treatment used so successfully in the 
‘Swedish Movement €ure;’’ but as the whole pro- 
cess was one of lifting, it was called the “ Butler 
Lifting Cure.” 

Since its origination, this mode of exercise has 
grown into a wide usage, establishments for its 
practice having been placed not only in several New 
England cities, but in San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Brooklyn, and within the past two years in 
New York, where mo less than four are in constant 
operation. And the peculiar claim of this most ad- 
mirable thing (for we have tried it and know) is that, 
while it is effective in curing invalids, itis even more 
markedly successful in furnishing proper exercise to 
hard working business and professional men, to 
ladies who are too apt to hug the house—to all 
classes who, either from sedentary occupation, or 
overworked brain, or lack of out door action, find 
themselves sluggish, or out of sorts, or nervously 
sensitive, er suffering from want of sleep o’ nights, 
or in any way showing their need of that daily exer- 
cise which is as essential to health as are food and 
sleep. In the convenient and well arranged rooms 
of this concern (whether at 346 Broadway ; or 130 
Broadway, in the great Equitable building ; or in the 
new Park Bank building, 214 Broadway, where the 
apparatus and general conveniences are especially 
perfect) are to be found every day scores of well- 
known lawyers, ministers, brokers, editors, business 
men, who have discovered that it is better economy 
to keep weli than to be obliged to get well. And as 
these men are not generaFY invalids, but wise work- 
ers who know the value of health, and as this class 
of patrons is increasing largely, the managers have 
wisely changed the name of their system, and it is 
now known as the Butler Health Lift. Ladies find 
especial accommodation at the uptown place, 830 
Broadway, and in Brooklyn at 280 Fulton Street; 
where are also separate rooms for gentlemen. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes is the Manager of the various 
rooms; Mr. L. E. Waterman is the General Agent, 
and is to be found at the principal establishment in 
the Park Bank Building. 

We will quote a few brief paragraphs from the 
circular of this establishment, which (having been in 
the daily practice of the Lift for over four months, 
with a careful attention to our own results anda 
close watch of others, both invalids and strong men 
who want to keep strong), we are fully prepared to 
endorse as strictly true. 

“This apparatus and system of exercise are the response of 
science to an extraordinary demand—the d d for syst tic 
physical exercise, which comes, first, from those who have no time 
for it; secondly, from those who have no strength for it. The 
first named, are the active professional and business men of 
this intensely busy age. The second, are our invalids and semi- 
invalids, to whom the exhaustion resulting from the ordinary 
forms of exercise, is tco great a price to pay for it. 

“This apparatus and system meet the needs of the first, by 
condensing exercise ; of the latter, by refining it, and eliminating 
entirely the element of exhaustion. 

“ Hitherto, in proportion as exercise has been concentrated by 
the use of heavy weights or powerful exertion, it has been wn- 
safe. This apparatus, which combines a fair, honest, dead-weight 
lift of solid iron, with the graduating and softening preparatory 
action of elastic springs and rubber cartilages, prevents ali sudden 
strain, prepares the muscles for the final effort, secures complete 
co-operation of every organ, making the exercise not only safe, 
but peculiarly invigorating and universally beneficial. For the 


first time, the finest quality of exercise is consistent with the 
largest amount in the least time.” 

And again : 

“The chief merits of this scientific system of bodily training 
are: 1. It requires but little time, and no change of dress for 
gentlemen, 2. It is complete and sufficient. 3. It can be gradu- 
ated to any degree of strength and health—is equally safe and 
beneficial for the strongest man and most delieate invalid. 4. It 
is a stimulant without exhaustion. 5. It is the most effective 
remedy in cases of nervous prostration, dyspepsia, debillty, and 
unequal circulation, resulting from over-work, and causing cold 
extremities, as well as rheumatism, neuralgia, and other chronic 
cases of disease. 6. It is superintended by competent Instruct- 
ors. 7. It is cordially endorsed by the medical profession.” : 

The moral of all this is that we earnestly advise 
any men or women Who are near to any of the rooms 
we have mentioned above, to go in and look, ask, 
try, for themselves. They will be, at all events, 
courteously treated and their questions intelligently 
answered ; and we can vouch, understandingly, that 
the ‘‘ Butler Health Lift’’ will pay them tenfold for 
the little time, trouble and money they may finally 
be induced to expend upon it. It is a complete, safe, 
economical, and thoroughly agreeable mode of 
rational exercise. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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Dollar Steam Engine. 

The most Wonderful Toy of the age! Brass Boiler, 
Silver-Plated Fly-wheel, Cylindér, Steam-Chest, 
Lamp, etc., makes its own steam, and runs 1,000 rev- 
olutions per minute. Sent prepaid by mail on re 
ceipt of $1.30. By COLBY BROS. & CO., 

508 Broadway, New York. 
——_.——. 
Wanted 

The address of every reader of the CHRISTIAN 
Union to whom will be sent FREE a specimen num- 
ber of the PIcTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
that first-class family magazine ; or it will be sent 
“ON TRIAL” six months for $1.00. Subscription 
price, $3.00 a year. Address 8. R. Wells, 389 Broad- 


way, N. Y. 
a 


REVENUE ReForM.—Every inquirer should read 
Bastiat’s Sophisms of the Protectionists. 400 pp. 
30 cents. American Free Trade League, New York 
City. 


———< 
For all household purposes, except clothes washing, 
SAPOLI® 





is cheaper and better than soap. 





Feb. 15, 1871. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial. 


Wall Street is likely to be affected favorably by 
the sudden turn which our diplomatic relations 
with England have taken. Gold had generally an 
upward tendency early in the week, but was duller 
toward the close. Rates paid for carrying ranged 
from one to six per cent. 

Gevernment Bonds were strong throyghout 
the week, the enlarged programme of Treasury 
purchases for February being generally accepted 
as @ sufficient reason, in addition to which pur- 
chases for the foreign markets have been quite 
heavy in anticipation of peace in Europe. Besides 
this, the easy state of the money market invites in- 
vyestment in bonds, as affording better use for 
money than can be found on the street. A check 
was caused on Wednesday by a bogus report that 
Mr. Boutwell had resigned, but prices jumped back 
as soon as it was contradicted. 

The Stock Exchange was firm at the close of 
pusiness hours nearly every day of the week. 
Southern States Bonds were barely steady, and the 
Railway Stocks dull, in speculation, with little 
ebange in prices. The Miscellaneous Shares were 
active in Quicksilver Company, and firm in Canton 
Company, and the Express and Telegraph Stocks. 
The Railway Bonds advanced for the Pacific Cen- 
trals and Union Pacifics. 








The Produce Markets, at best, were only 
fairly active,and midway of!the week a consider- 
able decline in cotton was noted. It recovered, 
however, on the following day. 

The Money Market continues easy, at 4to6 
per cent. on call. 

Fereign Exchanges are fairly steady, on a 
basis of 109% @ 109% for 60 day bills on London, and 
110 for sight. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last: 


ore Car Gold pe 


101% 112,111 111 
Curreney Os om mali tise Hl 


Shore 
Northwestern 
Northwestern, pref. , 
Mil. & St. Paul.. 








Harvey FIskK. A. s. HAatTca. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 


“ No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, Feb. 6, 1871. | 

The §1x Per CenT. GOLD Bonps OF THE 
CENTRAL Pactric RAILROAD COMPANY 
have an established character which ren- 
ders them especially desirable for invest- 
ments. They are based on one of the 
most important and valuable railroad 
lines in the world, fully completed, amply 
equipped, and already earning large rev- 
enues, which must increase enormously 
with the growth of the country it trav- 
erses and the development of trade with 
Japan, China and Australia, a large por- 
tion of which must find its way across 
the American continent. 

Holders of Frvz-Twrnty Bonps (which 
are liable to be funded at a lower rate of 
interest within a short time) may ex- 
change them for CENTRAL PACIFIC 
Bonps, bearing the same rate of interest, 
and save from 15 to 18 per cent. for re- 
“investment, while their security remains 
as reliable as before. 

They are dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange and at several of. the 
more important Bourses of Europe.— 
We have introduced them into our reg- 
ular business upon the same basis as Gov- 
ernment Bonds, and buy and sell them as 
freely at current market rates, and are 
prepared to furnish them to investors or 
others at daily quotations. 

We buy and sell Government Bonds, 
Gold and Coupons, execute orders in 
Miscellaneous Securities at the New York 
Stock Exchange, make collections, re- 
ceive deposits, subject to check at sight, 
allow interest on balances, and do a gen- 
eral banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 








No. 20 WALL-8t., 3 
New YORK, January 2, 1871. 


In Connection with the Ho se of 
or 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH CO., 
No. 41 Lombard-St., 


LONDON, 
We are prepared to purchase and sell 


STERLING EXCHANCE, 


To issue 
€ommercial Credits and Circtlar Letters for Trav- 
elers, available in all parts of the world. 

TO EXEOUTE ORDERS IN SHCURITIES, 
TO MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY, 
And to transact any business pertaining to an 

American Banking-House in London, 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway 
and other Securities. 





THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 


Messrs. JAY COOKE & CO., 


the Fiscal Agents of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Comany, announce the issue of the New Seven- 
Thirty Gold Loan of the Company, WHIOH TH EY 
OFFER AT PAR AND INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY. 


In presenting a loanof this character there are 
certain considerations which seem to commend it 
to the special favor of the capitalists, and of all 
who desire a safe, profitable, and permanent in- 
vestment. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


is now building westward from Lake Superior. 
Enough money has been paid in by the stock- 
holders to construct and equip the first division of 
the road—from Lake Superior across Minnesota to 
the Red River of the North—233 miles. The money 
for this branch—six millions of dollars—has been 
paid in, andthe work is being rapidly pushed to 
completion. 

“At the same time arrangements e been com- 
pleted for beginning the road at th® Western ter- 
minus on the Puget Sound and on the Pacific 
Ocean. This work will commence in the Spring— 
and in a little time the road will be in the process 
of building at each end. 

The character of this bond—its terms, obliga- 
tions, and security—the care taken to guard in the 
remotest degree the interest of every bondholder, 
must commend it in an eminent degree to the 
public. All the experience gained by this house 
from more than thirty years’ familiarity in banking 
business with every variety of securities, has been 
devoted tothe perfecting of this bond, and making 
it as far as possible a PERFECT SECURITY. 

In the first place, these bonds are a FIRST-MORT- 
GAGBE ISSUE ON A RAILROAD over ten thoy- 
sand miles in extent, together with the rolling 
stock, buildings, and all other equipments. 

In the second place, it is afirst and only mortgage 
upon a LAND-GRANT OF MORE THAN FIFTY 

ONS OF ACRES. For every mile of com- 

road the Government giv@s the Company 
over TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND AORES OF 
LAND. This land is given in alternate sections, 
reaching from ty to fifty miles, on each side 
of the track. The grant embraces agricultural, 
timbered, and mitieral lands. 

It will thus be seen that the franchise of the road 
and its vast endowment extends over a bread, 
fertile belt of land, from Lake Superior and Wis- 
consin, through the richest portions of Minnesota, 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, 
to Puget Sound and the Pacific Ocean. 

At the outset of this enterprise the Northern 
Pacific Ratlroad purchased and partially consoli- 
dated with their line the St. Pauland Pacific Rail- 
road, embracing THREE HUNDRED MILES OF 
COMPLETED ROAD IN MINNESOTA, on which 
there is now a growing and prosperous business. 
This combination removes what might, at the East- 
ern terminus otherwise be regarded as the rivalry 
of conflicting interests. 

The extent and value of the endowment in lands 
bestowed upon the Northern Pacific Railroad by 
the Government cannot be too highly valued. This 
grant alone has been estimated to be larger in area 
than all New-England with Maryland combined, or 
as large as Ohio and Indiana. 

The history or the Illinois Central Railroad 
whose land-grant was one of the earliest experi- 
ments in the matter of Government endowment, 
shows the vast and increasing value of such a 
grant when judiciously held and administered in 
the interest of bondholders. The State of Illinois 
gave to this corporation some two million and a 
half acres. At this time, the revenues from these 
lands amount to some twenty-four millions of 
dollars, and there is every reason to suppose that 
they will reach thirty millions of dollars. 
At the time when this grant was bestowed 
upon the Illinois Central, the lands had no greater 
relative value than the lands in the possession of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Before accepting the agency of the road, Jay 
Cooke & Co. had the lands embraced in this grant 
carefully examined by competent and impartial 
agents. The reports of these gentlemen satisfied 
the fiscal agents of the GREAT VALUE OF THESE 
LANDS, their fertility and wealth, their timber 
and mineral importance, their mildness of temper- 
ature, their perfect adaptability to every want of 
a large agricultural and industrial population. 

The agents of the loan might be permitted to ad- 
duce as additional evidence of the enormous value 
of this grant the objections of¢the honorable 
Senators and Representatives who opposed the 
oe when before Congress. “In all this 

belt of country west of the Rocky Mountains,” 
said a distinguished Representative, “ there is a 
forest which, opened up by railroad, will, for the 
purpose of ship-building, and for all the purposes 
of commerce, at home and abroad, be worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars.” ‘No person,” re- 
marked an eminent Senator, “can study the top- 
ography of the country, can bring to bear his 
knowledge of the climatic influences, without 
knowing that these plains are fertile; that they 
are clothed with grass and timber, worth untold 
millions of money; that it isa vast and valuable 
grass-producing and grain-growing region—a large 
proportion of it covered with forests, the like of 
which cannot be found elsewhere on this con- 
tinent, from which the great commercial powers of 
the world are now obtaining the timber out of 
which they now construct their merchant fleets.” 
In this same debate the land-grant was spoken of 
as “agrand empire,” by one Senator, as “an em- 
pire in itself” by another; “a belt,” remarked 
still another Senator, “ one hundred and twenty 
miles wide and reaching two thousand miles in ex- 
tent, sufficient of itself to make twenty States, 
and more than twenty States.” 

In presenting these illustrations of the general 
and material value of the property represented by 
this loan, attention is earnestly requested to the 
security and profit of these bonds : 

They are free from United States tax, and are 
issued of the following denominations : Coupons, 
$100, $500, and $1,000. Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, and $10,000. 

Both Principal and Interest are payable in Amer- 
ican Gold coin, at the Office of Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York City—the Principal at the end of 30 years 
and the Interest (at the rate of seven and three- 
tenths per cent. per annum) half yearly, first of 
January and July. e 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the bonds of the road, it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt payment by an unre- 
served grant of land, the most valuable ever con- 
ferred upon a great national improvement. 

In order to still further watch and protect the 
interest of every bondholder, it may be proper to 
state that the Trustees under the mortgage are 
Messrs. Jay Cooke of Philadelphia, and J. Bdgar 





Thompeen, President of the Pennsylvania Central 





Railroad. They will directly and permanently re- 
present the interests of the First Mortgage bond- 
holders, and are required to see that the proceeds 
of land sales are used in purchasing and canceling 
the bonds of the Company, if they can be bought 
before maturity at more than 10 per cent premium; 
otherwise the Trustees are to invest the proceeds 
of land sales in United States Bonds or Real Estate 
mortgages for the future security of Northern 
Pacific bondholders. Also, that they have at all 
times in their control, as security, at least 500 acres 
of average land to every $1,000 of outstanding first 
mortgage bonds, beside the railroad itself and all 
its equipments and franchises. 

THESE BONDS WILL BE AT ALL TIMES 
RECEIVABLE AT 1.10, IN PAYMENT FOR 
THE COMPANY’S LANDS, AT THEIR LOWEST 
CASH PRICE. 

THE REGISTERED BONDS CAN BE EX- 
CHANGED AT ANY TIME FOR COUPONS, THE 
COUPONS FOR REGISTERED; and both those 
for others, payable, principal and interest, at any 
of the principal financial centers of Europe, in the 
coin of the various European countries. 

In recapitulating the advantages of this Loan, it 
is well to remember— 

I. This is a first mortgage onthe Railroad and 
land-grants. 

Il. The Railroad will be continuous, under one 
management, for two thousand miles, and will con- 
nect the Pacific with Lake Superior and the Missis- 
sippi. 

III. It will open up to American trade and enter- 
prise the the rich and noble Red River country of 
British America. 

IV. The land-grant is absolutely a surety to the 
bondholders. 

V. This land grant is larger that that ever given 
to any national improvement. 

VI. It embraces a region of fertility, mildness in 


temperature, and capable of enormous develop- ’ 


ment. 

VII. The lands in themselves will build the read 
and leave a large surplus. 

VII. By,the Northern Pacific Railroad the Lakes 
are 600 miles nearer the Pacific than by any other 
route. 

1X. The Northern Pacific is the short route to the 
Indies, and lessens the distance between China and 
London over 1,200 miles. 

X. Its elevation,is so much less than other lines, 
that the climate is milder, less snow falls, and the 
gradients easier. 

XI. It intersects and drains navigable streams, 
which control a vast outlying region. 

XII. It will be practically an international route, 
controlling the trade of British America. 

XIII. The interest on these Bonds, 80 well secur- 
ed makes them THE MOST PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENT NOW IN THE MARKET. 

XIV. The care taken in the preparation and the 
endowment of the Bonds makes THE INTEREST 
OF THE HOLDER ABSOLUTELY SE@URE. 

XV. The denominations in which the Bonds are 
issued makes them A POPULAR LOAN, while the 
fact that they represent land and may be so redeem- 
ed, gives them an additional value to settlers and 
emigrants. 

The nearest bank or banker will supply these 
bonds in any desired amount and of any needed de- 
nomination. Persons wishing to exchange stocks 
or other bonds for these can do so with any of our 
agents, who will allow the highest current price for 
all marketable securities. 

Thoso living in localities remote from banks may 
send money or other bonds directly to us by ex- 
press, and we will send back Northern Pacific bonds 
at our own risk, and without cost to the investor. 
For further information, pamphlets, maps, &c., call 
on or address the undersigned, or any of the banks 
or bankers employed to sell this loan. 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


FISCAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 114 SOUTH THIRD-ST., 
Philadelphia ; corner of NASSAU and WALL- 
STS., New York; 452 FIF'TEENTH-ST., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; by National Banks, and by Bro- 
kers generally throughout the country. 


National Savings Bank. 





The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States, 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


185 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST payable or compounded, free of all 
taxes, THREE TIMES in each year, or every THIRTY 
DAYS, as depositor prefer. 

A SPECIALTY made of allowing interest from 
date of each deposit on sums of $50 and upward. 

Deposits can be sent by Express, or Bank Draft, 
or Postal Money Order. 

G2” All accounts strictly private and confidential 

All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 
due. 

"Send for circular. 

&" Open daily from 9 A. M. to 5 P- M.,and MON., 

DAYS and SATURDAYS from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
JOUN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


SECURITY ACAINST 
FIRE AND BURGLARY 


THE -MERCANTILE LOAN 


Warehouse Company, 


WITH 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


Granite and Iron, 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, . 
Corner of Broadway and Cedar Street, 
Receives under GUARANTEE 
BONDS, ons SILVER PLATE, 
OTHER VALUABLES. 
st heen at from $15 to $100 per 
annum. 
Desk accommodations, separately enclosed and 
free from interruptions, for handling securities. 
Separate Department for Ladies. 





Safes 


Montclair Railway 
(NEW JERSEY) 


Seven Per Cent 
GOLD 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 


New York and Oswego 
Midiand Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


oFr 


$ 1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 


One-half the distance from Jersey City to Green- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 


The Iron bought, and 2% miles of the Road tobe 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 





SAFE HOME INVESTMENT 


The Connecticut Air-Line 
FIRST MORTCACE 
SEVEN PERCENT. BONDS 


are made unusually safe, by having Two Dollars 
of valuable productive preperty pledged to 
secure each and every Dollar of Bonds issued, as 
under the Charter of the Company the Bonds can 
be issued for only ONE-HALF OF THE ACTUAL 
CO8T OF THE ROAD. 


A rich and enterprising section of Connecticut is 
furnished, for the first time, with ample railroad 
facilities, by this Road, one half of the line having 
been in successful operation since August, while 
the unfinished portion is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. This road also forms, with its connections, 
the shortest route between Boston and New York, 
saving 27 miles in the distance, equal to Twenty 
per cent. 

The Bonds are free from United States Tax, and 
FROM ALL STATE AND LOCAL TAXESIN CON- 
NECTICUT, which makes a saving of some two per 
cent. to investors. They bear 7 per eent. interest, 
are in denominations of $500 and $1,000, and can, at 
the option of the holder, be registered. 


We recommend these Bonds, issued by the NEW 
HAVEN, MIDDLETOWN AND WILLIMANTIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY, on account of their 
superior security, and liberal income. Apply to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


NO. 122 WALL STREET. 





THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 39 Wall Street, New York. 


We offer for sale : 


iT. LOUIS, ALTON AND TERRE HAUT 10 per 
Cent. Mortgage Equipment Bonds at 9 and interest. 

BELLEVILLE AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS R. 
R. 8 per Cent. Ist Mortgage Bonds, Sinking Fund 
and interest guaranteed, at 9% andinterest. ~ 

CEDAR FALLS AND MINNESOTA Ist Mortgage 
7 per Cent. Bonds, Sinking Fund and interest guar- 
anteed, at 82 and interest. 

These bonds are on finished roads, earning more 
than requisite amount to pay interest, and are 
offered at low prices considering “a intrinsic 
value. 

All other Railroad Bonds odinadlioh at ourrent 
market rates. Orders for Stocks, Bonds, Gold, Gov- 
ernments, and other Securities executed promptly at 
the various boards. Interest allowed on deposits. 
Advances made on current securities. Financial 
circulars furnished gratuitously to customers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


We will furnish any bonds that are offered on sub- 
scription at subscription raves, without commission, 
express charges paid, receiving all current securities 
at full market rates, and will guarantee to furnish 
them generally at such rates less than subscription 
prices as to make it an object to deal with us. 








Visitors to the city can find here a safe d 
tor money, jewels, other valuables deposited 
by the DAY, MONTH, or YEAR. 

THOMAS U. SMITH, President 
ELBERT B. MONROE, Treasurer. 


SAFE & PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
SAND |OPER CENT. BONDS, 
Payable in this City. For sale, below par. 

By ARTHUR T, FITOH & CO., ll PINE STREET 
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INSURANCE. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


The New York Life Insurance Co., 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. . 
JAN. 1, 1871. 
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TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS guranse Chip President af the New York 
Life Ipsurance mpeny 
DAVID 2 Bevis ws & Co., Flour Merchants), 


14,107,224 19 


ement of. next coneal 
pating. Polley proportio: 


No. 20 South st. 
oC. KENDALL, Union Buildings, corner of 
illiams and Pine sts. 
—, 8. MILLER date Dater, Miller & Co., Gro- 
me sh ey K. , Bocunt (Bogert & Kneeland), No. 49 
oan wares (Merchant), No. 20 South s 
H. APPLETON (Appleton Co., Publishers), 
No. #2 rand st. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Station- 
ers), No. 10} Leonard st. 
BARTO 33 Wall st. 
Wm. A, BooTrH (Booth & sas, No. 100 Wall st. 
GEORGE A. OsGoopD (Banker), No. 35 Broad st. 
HENRY Bowr Toere. | kman & Co., Dry 
Goods), No. 82 and 84 Worth +. 
ARLES L. fi tiet i Os ony & Hall, Dry 
Goods). No. 61 Leonard 
SANFORD COBB President Eagle Fire Insurance 
mpany o. 71 Wall st. 
wat t- jar (Cragin & Co., Provisions), No. 
EDWIN foun (srt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods,) 
No. 107 Frankl 
H.'B. CLAFLIN a “B. os ae Co., Dry Goods), 
.. corner of Church and Worth 
J. F. mm | neg & Co., Crockery), 
No. 78 Warren 8' 
CORNELIUS BM. BoGERT, M.D., No. 8 8t. Mark’s 
Witiiis H. BEERs, Vice-President. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Wek Ge and ep tT 
RT Medical 
Examiners. 


‘Assistant Medical Examiner. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No.135 BROADWAY. 
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591 Broadway, N. ¥.,opposite Metropoliten Hotel. | 


Risks, 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items. 2816 66 
$199,308 71 
CHARLES J. MARTIN President. 
tend finest Hotel in the North-West : 
e 
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Wit and Nonsense. 


—Some young rascals were annoying an old 
gentleman by snowballing his house. Herushed 
out and caught a youngster who was standing 
one side and looking on, afd thinking him to 
be one of the offenders, began to administer a 
flogging. But, to his surprise, the harder he 
whipped, the harder the boy laughed, until he 
Stopped and sought an explanation. “ Well,” 

id the boy, “I’m laughing because you are 

oawfully sold. You're licking the wrong boy!” 


—A fourteen-year-old girl was a witness in a 
recent Indiana divorce suit, and a portion of 
ner evidence was as follows: ‘Father got mad 
because mother starched his stockings. Mother 
picked up the stockings and hit father on the 
head with them, and it sounded as though they 
were sticks of wood. Father then stuffed a 
hot wheat cake down mother’s throat, and then 
mother set the dog on father, and twisted the 
dog’s tail to make him bite harder.’ 

—The following are some of the symptoms 
of a person being “ highly elated: When a 
man comes home and tries to bolt the door with 
a sweet potato, pokes the fire with the spout of 
a coffee-pot, attempts to wind up the clock with 
his bootjack, tries to cut kindling for his morn- 
ing fire with a stove-lifter, takes a cold potato 
in his hand to light him to bed, and prefers 
sleeping in his hat and boots, it is fair to con- 
clude he has been where they “ hev suthin’ to 
take.” 

—A little girl at Newport, seeing the willow 
phsetons for the first time, exclaimed: “ Why, 
mamma, everybody rides out in their clothes- 
baskets here.” 

—A quack offers to pay five hundred dollars 
for a catarrh that he cannot cure. It is to be 
hoped that he may speedily contract one. 








—*What is home without a mother?” as the 
young lady said when she sent the old lady to 
chop wood. 

—Brigham Young is a pillar of the Salt Lake 
Church, and his idea of a wife is Lots. 

—What is the greatest curiosity in the world? 
A woman’s. 








A. T. STEWART’S 
DRY GOODS EXPOSITION. 


Mr. STEWART, who, by keen business percep- 
tion, great organizing ability, tireless energy 
and singularly good taste, has accomplished the 
establishmentof the most comprehensive and 
complete Dry Goods Bazar of the world, threw 
open his magnificent palace on Broadway for an 
exhibition of it and its contents by day and 
night during several days of last week. We quote 
from the Standard some details of description 
which will be interesting: 


Never before in this city has there been seen any 
exhibition of wearing-goods at once so extensive 
and so taseful. It attains the end of an exhibition 
far more perfectly than the textile department of 
the Exposition at Paris in 1867. For this reason: 
The arrangement here is not hampered by any 
limitations of origin or nationality. Goods are 
classified first according to their nature, and next 
with reference to harmony. It is the difference be- 
tween perfect system and perfect hodge-podge. 
The massive, white, rectangular columns of ‘Mr. 
Stewart’s store afford also a surface and a ground 
for the favorable exhibition of delicate tings. 

Around each column, from counter to ceiling, 
magnificent silks, brocades, damasks, shawls and 
dress goods, were arranged in graceful pyramids, 
emulating in the arrangements of their colors the 
blending hues of the rainbow. 

THE ROTUNDA BY GASLIGHT 
and illuminated as it was by choice contributions 
from every department and stock in the vast 
establishment, presented a spectacle of enchanting 
brilliancy. Flags and drapery of bunting, lining 
the lofty lighted roof, suggested the arabesque 
vault of a gigantic Moorish temple. The spaces 
between the third and fifth floors surrounding the 
Rotunda were hung with carpets of magnificent 
patterns from the looms of Axminster, Wilton, 
Moquette and Brussels. The intervals between 
the pillars of the second floor were adorned by 
draped lace curtains averaging in value two hun- 
dred dollars each. Shawls of lace and cashmere, 
furs, velvets, silks, robes and costly stuffs of every 
description also were suspended from the sides of 
the Rotunda. The exterior tables of the Rotunda 
were surmounted by a mosaic display of satins of 
every shade in artistic conical forms. 
THE SILK DEPARTMEN’ 

of this establishment, famous as it y is, has 
been enlarged and improved in some important 
particulars. Silks, satins and the dry goods and 
velvets now occupy the central sections from 
Broadway and the corresponding section from 
Fourth avenue, making, with the Rotunda, a com- 
plete bazar, three hundred and fifty feet long, 
devoted to this single branch of trade. 

The former section contains unrivaled lines of 
Micado and Japanese silks, which it may be well to 
say are of fine Italian silk warp and fine linen woof, 
and sell for from seventy-five cents to one dollar. 
Cheney Brothers’ American black gros-grain silks, 
of which Mr. Stewart controls the entire produc- 
tion for a year to come, are offered at two dollars a 
yard, warranted to wash and to wear for five years. 

The Rotunda is reserved for the higher grades, 
such as satin Duchesse, velours, imperials, moires 
antiques, Antwerps, &c., from two dollars to fifteen 
dollars a yard. The Fourth avenue side will con- 
tain popular silks, from seventy-five cents to two 
dollars. 

Of imported goods in this department there are, 
of course, large and fine selections of every grade 
and price. The supply of C. Ponson’s make of 
Cachmere de Lyons, perhaps the first make in the 
world, owing to the special facilities and enterprise 
of Mr. Stewart, has not been at all interrupted by 
the war in France. A. T. Stewart’s Family Silks, 
both in point of their variety, quality and cheap- 
ness, are too well known to warrant mention. A 


new featurein this de ment is the section de- 
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DRY GOODS. 








Black and Colored 
LYONS SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now open a 
splendid stock of the LATEST COLORINGS in 
SILKS, adapted for 


Evening and Street Costumes. 


In MEDIUM, RICH, and EXTRA QUALITIES, at 
LOWER PRICES than can be purchased elsewhere 
for the same grade of goods. 
ALSO, 
BLACK TAFFETAS, 
DRAP DE FRANCE, 
FAILLES, 
BLACK AND WHITE STRIPES, 
CHECKS, &c., &c., 
Of the celebrated makers, 


“ BONNET,” “ TAPISSIER,” AND OTHERS, 
offering the finest assortment and AT THE LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


Housekeeping, White Goods, &c. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., 
Have opened their SPRING IMPORTATION of 


4-4 Family Linens, 
Sheeting Linens, Pillowcase Linens, 
Damask Tabje Cloths and Napkins, 
Linen Damasks, 
Hack & Damask Towels & Towelings, 
Fancy Check and Striped Nainsooks, 
Tucked Muslin for Dresses and Skirts, 
English Percales and Long Cloths, 
*rench Dress Mulle and Cambrics, 
Light and Heavy Makes in French 
Nainsook s, 


All the Popular Makes in Shirtings and 
Sheetings, Muslins, White Geods, 
&e., &e. 


ALSO, 


FINE WHITE TOILET QUILTS, all sizes, new 
and beautiful designs, made expressly for us. 

BLANKETS, the balance of our stock, at a great 
reduction, to close the season. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


RICH LACES. 


Adapted for Parties, Balls, Wedding Receptions, 
and Evening Costumes. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. Will offer on 
MONDAY, February 13th, a fine collection of New 
Laces, just received, consisting in part of 

Point and Point Applique Trousseaux, 

Point and Point Applique Shawls, 
Flounces, Hdkfs. 

Barbes, Collars, Trimming Laces, &c. 

Rich Valenciennes and Point Duchess 
Flouncings. 

Hdkfs, Sets and Trimmings Laces. 

Black, Chantilly and Guipure Flounc- 
ings. 

Trimmings,Laces,Edgings, Insertings, 
&e., &e. « 


{The above will be sold ata great reduction on for- 
mer prices, offering unusual inducements to pur- 
chasers. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STRERT. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 


Largely Increased Demand, |*° 


HAVE BEEN OBLIGED TO OPEN A 


NEW SILK DEPARTMENT 


IN THE OENTER SEOTION, 
Extending from Broadway to theRotunda 
IN WHICH WILL BE EXHIBITED 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


OF 


SILKS, 


SUITABLE FOR MOURNING. 
FULL LINES OF 


MIKADO POPLINS, 
Velvets and Velveteens 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
This Department will be Extensively 
Supplied with the Choicest Selec- 
tions and at Extremely 


POPULAR PRICES. 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 
UNION ADAMS &CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, & UNDERWEAR, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 


Collars and Cuffs, 
No. 637 Broadway, New York. 











R. H. MACY’S COLUMN, 
A Maa? 880p Ronmine 


Goob MORNIN G. 


13 cases SORT P ED MARS LLES, 
Best quality. for 
TWENTY-THREE CENTS A YARD. 
R. H. MACY. 


5-8 sneete DAMASK NAPKINS 

NINETY-EIGHT CENTS A DOZ., 

Finest in the oe at the A 
Dozen LINEN TO 


8, 


A dozen, the best in the city at the prices. 
Laces, ACY. Embroideries, 
Ribbons, Y. Flowers, 
Feathers, Neckties and a 


Velvet Ribbons’ 
Hosiery and Gloves, 
Clocks, 


rsets, 
Patterns, 
Trimmings, 
Portameit’ 


Carved Goods, 
best  aaalesy, 
Bird Cag 


Fancy 
Linen Hakfs., 
Small Wares, 


Soaps, 
Cotton Al 
Umbrellas, 
Plated W: 


Underwear, 
Jet Jewelry. 
Books, 

. Books, 
cae MACY. Books: 
ooks, . 8. 

All the New Books 

of the day, and all the 
Standard oe at 


All the E 


Baskets, 

Kid Gloves, 
Bronzes 

french Jewelry, 
Books. 





r’s, 


Scribner's, 
Eclectic, 
Health, 
Journal, 
Frank Leslie’s, 
Guide to ° Holiness, 
for sale on our counters, 
and ya “ orders, 
at_popular A ces. 
it Kem CY: 


R. H. M 
11 cases checked Nainsooks 4 Twenty-three cts. 


a yard, c$ fine go 
Foane mee Viet i. ria Lawns, for pyeentone cents a yard, 
value for ome 
_ R. H. MACY 


R. H. MA 

49 Cartons of Black Sash, seven inches wide. 

Ribbons, best quality, sixty-eight cents a yard 

97 Cartons of colored and embroidered saab rib- 
bons, elegant quality, ninety cents a yard, half the 
cost of importatio 

39 cases of Hamburg Trimmings and Embroider- 
ies, the largest and cheapest lot ever offered at re- 
tail in New York. 


R. 


R. H. MA 
61 cases of Ladies’ underwear to be closed out 
p—~ week, as we want room for our Straw Goods 


oneT ont Chemise, 
six cents, 
od 


cents, seventy- 
t Robes, 
cents. 
cents. 


cents. 
cents. 


Skirts, 
and tucked, 
cents. 


PP SP eee 


GOODS, 
of every 


far below 




















New York. 
ony con Goliet kid ase glove et by HALE HOSE 
our ENGLISH MACY HALF HOSE 
OUR ENGLISH MACY es HOSE 
OUR ae MACY ALF HOSE 


TWENTY-FIVE dite 
are as good is you wi 


matn’ any tore city for $1. 
) a ihe Ms 
We shall also.opeg dur uring 


Cases of Engien oN en PINS, 


¥’S PINS AN. 
’3 PERFUMERY AND SACS, 
ATEINGON! : ™ STAR PRICES 
GOOD BYE. 
R. H. MACY, 
R. H. MACY, 
H. MACY, 
R. H. MACY, 
R. H. MACY, 
R. H. MACY, 
R. H. MACY, 





MACY. Mth Street and 6th Avenue. MACY. 





“isn’t it Beautiful Add 
WHITTEMORE’S 
WASHSTAND CORNICE. 


(Pat » 1870). 
Designed to protect walls from the spattering of 


water while washing. It not only serves as a com. 
uae protection to the wall. but makes the wash- 


tad Sant h 





A BEAUTIFUL ARTICLE OF FURNITURE. 


ee to the Cornice are two arms swinging on 
ivot, to which aay be added a Lambreguin Of 
either Musiin Rep, or Lace; or F the arms can be 
swung out and u as a TOWEL K. 
Elegant designs in Walnut and ashe with mottled 
wood ornaments, hung with rich Lace Curtains. 


Of Elaborate Patterns, - - = $300 
Same, without Curtains, - = 200 


Sent to any part of the coun on receipt of 
amount, or shipped c.0.D. All ardues attrentedite 


LORD & TAYLOR, - 


SOLE AGENTS, 
Corner Broadway & 20th St., New York. 





eae and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


AND 


CHOICE VECETABLES, 


CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 


The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 
Seed Catalogue and'Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, 


is now ready for distrib ation, guts will be mailed to 
our quspausare of as possible, and to 
all applican recelp of 2% cts.; an edition 


upon 

eg bound in cl a att ube 

8s without exception the t 
e ever F published ed in this sora other coun 
os of yaieh are floely 
ngrevi four beautifully 
phs of fa favorite Owers and Vege- 
tables, and 1 es of closely printed matter, giv- 
—F a descriptive ist of upwaras of 2,500 species and 
arieties of 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


including all the novelties of the past season, with 
directions for their cul 80, a list of upwards 
of See "Hundred varieties of cho Gladio- 
Summer - Flowering 
1 information wu 4 
subi gardening generally. Also, a 
ay List” of Smalit Fruits, emb the 
Vay Be of Strawberries, Raspber- 
Stes urranuts, Grapes, e 


BLISs’s GARDENERS’ ALMANAC mailed to all ap- 
pliconte enclosing a two cent stamp. 
ress 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P. O. Bow &712), NEW YORK. 


THEA NECTAR 


Is A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
|, GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 
Warranted to suit att tastes. 











OOD SOAP, like good wine, is improved by 


age... 

Among the ruins of Borenlencum, and Pom 
soap ‘was found in a good ite of preservation 
after having been buried qves 1,700 years. 

A box of soap ina family s better than “ money 
a” interest,” as, seen from ‘eo to six months 
old, one pound will go farther than three pounds of 


new soa 
r grocer for a box of CRAMPTON’S IM- 
T. LAUNDRY SOAP, and if a does not 
Keep it, send your orders to CRAMPTON BROTHERS, 
ont Street, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


‘ Bringing in Sheaves. 


Rev. A. B. EARLE. 
Rey. R. Fulles, D. D., says in the Religions Her- 
ald: “ We do Earle 

one of the ablest men we have over listened to. 

intellectual endowments are remarkable. e 
closest reasoning ; the most natural wit and Fhumor, 

Insight into =~ 4 on: ae LE an intuitive 


human _ nature of strong. 
a sun ons, of incident and 








AGENTS 
WANTED. 








to 
a ninisteye ft ie having ‘rout 
ress an nis 
Korth a ty apn >. though Ry a .—y —— 
e coun © book hae eady 
conten edition on after Saition f 2,000, and two 


Agents Wanted in wey Town. oH 


missions rge. 
For terms and circulars, address ° 


JAMES H. EARLE, 
96 Washington-street, Boston, Mass. 





yep Mg WANTED once a the 
of New 

os of Ie York and Brookt nto sell the #1 

oF of Rev. HENKY WARD BEECHER. aaupers 
CALDWELL & CO., 124 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


to x ) $12 PE PER DA Y¥.—Extze Inducements 

ums canvassers for 

+ Magazin ne, the best One Bol Dollar Monthly 

n America. 5 ers 10 cents r 25 cents. 
w.R. MA N, Publisher, hiewion ewJersey. 


ANrEns AGuNGuULE 
Wee vate He te sate, cet 
atta 


chine ok the Zhe bees nad meet, -Adarene 30 
& CO., Bos '. 
or St. Ceo 








INSURANCE. 











SEN CORR SLT 


on Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co., 
NEw YorK, January 26, 1871. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the ag Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st December 1871 
Pyemiume received 0; Marte 
from Ist Jan., 1870, to Bis t Dec., 187 

Premiums on ‘Foltéies oo ssateee” 

lst January, 187 


Bisks, 
TY isin 690 09 
2,186,723 64 64 


$7,426,413 7 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
eens 8, nor u ere ae Fire 1 ened disconnect- 


Renta marked a from 1 
uary, 1870, to 3lst December, i810. 


Losses paid during the same period 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....$1,063 263 67 
The Com as the foll 

Bayes} thet slowing A Aseote, viz.: 


United ork 
. City, 


Total Amount of nae 222. = 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 188%, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date al! 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of; payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY K. Bogert, 
SrAntes DENNIS, DENNIS PERKINS, 
Py eOOw RE, JOSEPH SARLLARD, Jr., 
Rees JAMES Low 
yu. C. Picknsart, C. A. HAN 
8 CURTIS J. HowLAND, 
BENS. BABCOCK, 

Rost. B. MINTURN, 
GORDON W. BUTNHAM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Gaones a STEPHENSON, 

BB. 


E 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
ae L. e AYLOR, 


JOHN D. JONES, 





JAMES BRYCE, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
DANIEL 8. bat 
WM. STURGIS, 


ILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 
qauea c G. DE FOREST, 
URD 
ax. V. fen ETT, 
sot D. ‘JONES, President. * 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-President, 








Metropolitan Agency 


OF THE 


National Life Insurance Company 


UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA, 
34 Park Row. 


Larger Insurance for smaller premiums than in 
Mutual Companies. 

Shareholders have the risk, ‘and have paid 
$1,000,000, to make policy-holders absolutely safe. 

Policies unusually liberal in residence and occu- 
pation. 

Favoraple terms to first-class Agents in New 
York City, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. 


GEO. B. LINCOLN, Manager. 


Cc. H. CLARK, 
j President. 
E. A. ROLLINS, 
HENRY D. COOK, 
Vice-Presidents. 
JAY COOK, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 
E. W. PExt, Secretary. 
F. G. SMITH, Medical Director. 








eAgonsaS OFFICE, r 
ENVER CITY RAILROAD CO., 
, Mo., January 28, 187i ) 
INTEREST AND COUPONS DUE FEB- 
RUARY 15th, 871, on the First Mortgage Bight 
Per Cent. (8 per cent.) Gold Bonds of the St. Joseph 
and Denver City Railroad Company will be paid at 
the Office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Compa- 
ny, in the City of New York, upon presentation and 
application on and after that date, free of Govern- 


ment Tax. 
THOS. E. TOOTLE, 
Treasurer. 


HIRTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. ~WASH 
INGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, No. 172 
Broadway, NEw xoam 7m. ae tee $400,008 


CasH y .. te 
CASH ASsBETs, F 806,060 

4A Dividend of (7) b Li, PER CENT. is this day 
the | aaciarea payable on demand, in CASH, to Stock- 


Also, an Interest Dividend of (6) SIX PER CENT. 
bor outstanding Scrip, payable First of April in 


auieas a ptirrena nevtgons of of FIFTY PER CENT. 


8ST. JOSEPH & 
St. J 








gd yd entitled to par- 
ending Bist of 
pra be rea oe for delivery 


e Sorin of 1864 will be 
redeemed on the First “ —_ next, from which 
interest thereon 


wm, E TOriHROP, Secretary. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


Prepared for instant use at table without 
Boiling. 


WALLACE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, BY STEAM PROCESS, OF 
FINE CHOCOLATES, AND PURE 
FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, 
No. 9 College Place, « « New York. 











PRBALE. PRE R OF see bt ai 
addrese Hev, JO} H PORARELEY, Pres. 


mS 8 i 4 





